Macmillan is reported 
pressing Western bloc 
for a summit p 


By Kumar Goshal 


RESSURE OF EVENTS abroad and 

at home last week seemed to be 
pushing a reluctant Eisenhower Admin- 
istration toward a summit meeting. 

On his return home from the Soviet 
Union, British Prime Minister Macmillan 
said his conversations with Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev had convinced him 
that Moscow is prepared to negotiate a 
settlement of the Berlin and the Ger- 
many issues. He was reported to believe 
that the Western powers could not stand 
pat but must offer realistic counter- 
proposals to the Soviet Union 

As counter-proposals, Macmillan was 
said to be seriously considering a modi- 
fied version of the Soviet proposal for a 
confederation of East and West Ger- 
many. He reportedly felt that within the 
framework of such a provisional confed- 
eration, for a term of years, Khrushchev’s 
proposal for a demilitarized free city of 
West Berlin might be worth exploring— 
provided its status.and Western access 
to the city were guaranteed. 


COMING HERE MARCH 20: Above all, 
Macmillan was said to be convinced that 
summit talks were not only possible and 
advisable but might be more fruitful 
than a foreign ministers’ meeting. He 
was thus reported to be determined to 
press these views as he embarked March 
9 on a crucial selling tour to Paris, Bonn, 
Ottawa and Washington, where he will 
meet President Eisenhower March 20. 

French President de Gaulle and West 
German Chancellor Adenauer still were 
said to be firmly opposed to a top 
level meeting; but within both countries 
dissatisfaction with prevailing policies 
was dramatically manifesting itself. 

@ Returns from the March 8 munici- 
pal elections in France showed impres- 
sive gains for the Communist Party and 
proportionate losses for the Gaullists. As 
evidence of rising popular opposition to 
de Gaulle’s recent economic measures, 
complete returns from Paris and the 12 
largest cities showed the CP’s pop- 
ular vote up by 19.5% and the Gaullists’ 
down by 21.5%. Discontent with de 
Gaulle’s economic measures might con- 
ceivably lead the people to question his 
policy of collaboration with Adenauer 
and West German monopolies. 

@ In West Germany, on March 8, 
Erich Ollenhauer, head of the German 
Social Democratic Party, made what the 


Walt Partymiller in York Gazette & Daily 
IT’S STILL VERY COLD 


N.Y. Times called “‘a daring political de- 
cision” in accepting Khrushchev’s invi- 
tation for a private talk in East Ger- 
many. The Soviet Premier has been vis- 
iting the Leipzig Fair and discussing 
the terms of a peace treaty with the 
East German government. 

After a two-hour “friendly talk” with 
Khrushchev the following day, Ollen- 
hauer told the press: “I came away with 
the impression that the Soviets are ready 
to negotiate, want to do so quickly, and 
are willing to have a thorough debate of 
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NOT QUITE AS CLOSED AS SOME OF THE MINDS ON CAPITOL HILL 
The East Front of the Capitol in Washington is getting a renovation to provide more 
the latest activities of the House Committee on Un-American Activities (see below 

pression (see Report to Readers, p. 2) we suggest a renovating job on our WHOLE national legislative 


LOS ANGELES AND PITTSBURGH LAUNCH BIG NEW HUNT 


Un-Americans hell-bent to stifle opposition 


ITH HEARINGS in Los Angeles and 

Pittsburgh behind it, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
seems fairly launched on what it clear- 
ly hopes will be one of its most active— 
and destructive—years. 

The Committee is finding it difficult 
to generate the retreat from democratic 
practices which was common during the 
late Sen. McCarthy’s heyday. Instead, 
it is faced rather with a public indif- 
ference to its latest ‘‘revelations.” In- 
formers seem harder to find; in Califor- 
nia not one “cooperative witness” ap- 
peared. And a movement to abolish the 
Committee, while still small in scope, 
continues to attract support. 





But members of the House have indi- 
cated that they intend to fortify, not 
curb, the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Without opposition, they voted a 
$327,000 appropriations for its 1959 oper- 
ations. And not a single voice said “nay” 
when the Clerk asked for unanimous 
consent to pass Committee chairman 
Francis E. Walter’s bill enlarging the 
scope of the Smith Act. The Committee’s 
latest field forays were obviously intend- 
ed to silence the opposition and bring 
the public to heel. 


NO COOPERATION: The Los Angeles 
hearings, held on Feb. 24 and 25, took 
chairman Walter and Committee mem- 
bers Morgan Moulder (D-Mo.) and Au- 


ad 


space and facilities. After digesting 
) and Congress’ concentration on re- 
apparatus. 


gust Johansen (R.-Mich.) to the camp 
of their main ‘and thus far, only) Con- 
gressional opposition, Rep. James Roose- 
velt, who moved to eliminate the Com- 
mittee and transfer some of its power 
to the Judiciary Committee. Of 31 wit- 
nesses subpenaed, 25 were heard in what 
were described as closed hearings. Wal- 
ter, however, used the hearing breaks to 
snipe at Roosevelt, broadcast general 
alarms about the danger to the nation’s 
security, identify the witnesses and de- 
plore their refusal to accommodate the 
Committee. 


“Not one of them would cooperate with 
this committee,” he said. “We were very 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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UNEMPLOYED CONFERENCE: APRIL 8-9 


Jobless compensation may lapse 





By Robert E. Light 


ECRETARY OF LABOR James P. 
Mitchell on March 5 predicted to a 
group of New York businessmen that by 
the end of the year the country would 
achieve “the highest level of employment 
and the lowest level of unemployment it 
ever experienced in peacetime.” On the 
same day Sen. Jennings Randolph (D- 
W. Va.) told the Senate of a “grey specter 
of hunger and deprivation” that covered 
parts of his state because of chronic un- 
employment. 
Mitchell’s rosy outlook was part of the 
Administration’s monomaniacal dedica- 
tion to a balanced budget and opposition 


to Federal spending for the unemploy- 
ment crisis which might upset the bale 
ance. 

In Congress, Republicans were ready 
to allow the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation program to expire on 
March 31. If it is not renewed by 
March 26, when Congress takes its Easter 
recess, 400,000 jobless will be cut off im- 
mediately from unemployment benefits. 
DISUNITY: Democrats were divided on 
the issue. House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
and Majority Leader John W. McCormack 
pushed for hearings this week and a 
quick vote before recess. But in the Sen- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Powell-Schuman case 
CUMb.nLANW, eivnGuAIND 

It was with something ap- 
proaching dismay that I read in 
the GUARDIAN of the latest 
turn of events in the Powell- 
Schuman case. That the Amer- 
ican government should, after a 
lapse of nearly three years since 
the formulation of the original 
indictment, suddenly decide af- 
ter a mistrial to substitute 
“treason” in the place of “sedi- 
tion” as the gravamen of the 
charge, is an astonishing piece 
of jiggery-pokery. 

Is one to suppose that, having 
found, as a result of its own 
asininity, it has landed itself ina 
predicament wherein the danger 
of revealing to the American 
people its diabolical methods of 
conducting war was _ infinitely 
greater than the prospects of 
securing a conviction, the gov- 
ernment ultimately resorted to 
the device of substitution in the 
hope that thereby it might not 
only eliminate the risk of expo- 
sure but increase the possibili- 
ties of its securing a conviction? 

Whatever may have been the 
reason for the substitution I am 
in complete agreement with the 
GUARDIAN when it says: 
“There is cold comfort in the 
belief of some lawyers and 
friends that a treason convic- 
tion would be hard to win.. ” 
since “for them [the defend- 
ants] it means years more of 
hardships and costly defense 

” And, in any case, “a strong 
fight now can prevent the Pow- 
ell-Schuman case from becom- 
ing a new  Rosenberg-Sobell 
case.” 

In the hope that I may be able 
to help a little towards the real- 
ization of this desirable pur- 
pose, I take the privilege and 
satisfaction of enclosing £1 for 
the defense. 

R. Dodd 
® 


ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 
Any paper like the GUARD- 
IAN that supports the cause of 
the Powell-Schuman case de- 
serves the full support of all 
lovers of constitutional govern- 
ment. I hope you continue to 
follow this policy, including the 
following: Congress must repeal 
all military draft laws, outlaw 
all foreign wars and restore Con- 

stitutional government. 
Wm. N. Doty 


Belfrage on Pasternak 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Cedric Belfrage’s review of 
Zhivago (Feb. 23) is one of the 
best that has appeared among 
the many published. Angus 
Cameron’s in the Prometheus 
Review is another. Cedric’s 
statement — “Pasternak’s 510- 
page blast at the revolution... 
is an instrument for deepening 
the conviction [that the] Soviet 
Revolution was mankind’s great 
forward step’”—is the essence of 
the discussion. Zhivago is a 
dirty book, really, contrived and 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.— (UPI) 
—A group of unidentified 
men passed out handbills last 
night at a meeting of the 
Mon:sgomery Mental Health 
Society. 

The handbills, bearing the 
name of the Ku Klux Klan, 
were titled: “Mental Health 
—f. Marxist Weapon.” 


—Arkansas Gazette, 2/28 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with —-— entry. Winner this week: 
R. M., N.Y.C. 











false from beginning to end. 
A. A. Heller 


The silent church 
WINDSOR, CANADA 
The article on Angola (Feb. 
23) about which our United 
Church missionaries are contin- 
uing to be silent, is extremely 
valuable. That on Pasternak 
also, though we do not agree 
with Cedric Belfrage that this 
book should have been publish- 
ed in the U.S.S.R. They have 
not space or time to waste on 
such, 
The little poem by Eve Mer- 
riam on Dr. DuBois is beautiful. 
R. S. Rodd 


The ‘only salvation’ 
BRONA, N.Y. 

City and state politicians are 
trying to saddle consumers and 
taxpayers with additional un- 
bearable and burdensome taxes. 
The citizens’ ire is aroused, but 
this is golden opportunity to or- 
ganize the consumers to fight 
back against their misleaders. 

Let’s organize into a consum- 
ers’ protective league to keep 
vigilant and rally the victims to 
protests and political action— 
and show the people that the 
only economic § salvation for 
them is through socialist action. 

Louis Herman 


Idea 
SAUSALITO, CALIF. 

On segregation, I would like 
to suggest that somebody draw 
a cartoon for your paper to go 
with this caption: “Mommy, 
when the lights are out, we’re 
all black.” 

Cathie Saxton 


Parole for Henderson 


FLINT, MICH. 

Your readers may remember 
a story I wrote concerning James 
Henderson of Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., who has served almost 18 
years of a life sentence for al- 
leged rape—after a “swift jus- 
tice” night trial. Only four hours 
elapsed between his voluntary 
surrender to police upon learn- 
ing he was sought anc the sen- 
tencing. A confession—later re- 
pudiated —-was made under 
threat of mob violence. 

Henderson, having been denied 
a new trial, is now seeeking pa- 
role. Anyone interested in help- 
ing him should address: Parole 
Board of Michigan, Mason Bldg., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Helen Travis 


U.S. papers please copy 
SAFETY HARBOR, FLA. 
Radio Moscow has expressed 





T WOULD INDEED INVOLVE a high tribute to Soviet leaders to 


assume that. 
people .. 
country at our border.” 


. they would exercise more control than would our 
- if the Soviet Union had military arrangements with a 


That comment on the consequences of the Atlantic Pact came 





last week from a surprising quarter. The speaker was John Foster 
Dulles, U.S. delegate to the UN, foreign affairs analyst for the Re- 
publican Party and the man who, up to last November, was regarded 
as most likely to be U.S. Secretary of State. 

He spoke at a conference called in Cleveland, Ohio, by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America. He told the church- 
men: “War is not inevitable, but thinking that it is can make it so.” 
He called for a policy “of peace, by peace, for peace.” 

—National — March 14, 1949 


poets mer engnenreerenecs anes 
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the gratitude of the U.S.S.R. for 
observations by some 2% observ- 
ers in the U.S. of the sodium va- 
por trail given off by Mechta in 
its flight. Their data, together 
with those from some 70 stations 
within the U.S.S.R., increased 
the accuracy with which the 
course of the satellite was plot- 
ted and also yielded valuable in- 
formation concerning the upper 
strata of the atmosphere. 

Was this item in any Ameri- 
can paper? 

- Bernard Raymund 


Texas example 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Please write your Congress- 
men and urge inclusion of farm 
workers in our Wage and Hour 
laws; and for unemployment 
compensation benefits for farm 
workers, too. In Texas, we are 
working for enactment of a State 
Fair Employment Law. (Exam- 
ple of unfair practices: Two 
Hungarian refugees readily got 
jobs as mechanics in East Texas 
ineustrial plants — while many 
native-born good mechanics are 
denied such skilled, higher-paid 
jobs because of their color.) 

Harry Koger 





Tae Flaw! 


‘WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Wall Street Journal 
“TI got it! A filter with mentho- 
lated flu vaccine.” 


Friends to Friends 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


May we through your “Mail- 
bag” inform your readers, who 


have been our friends for many 
years, that Families of The 
Smith Act Victims is dissolving 
itself as a committee and is dis- 
continuing its activities. 

We wish to thank our many 
thousands of friends and sup- 
porters who have given their fi- 
nancial support and their highly 
valued expressions of solidarity 
with the some 170 families, de- 
fendants and prisoners of Smith 
Act persecution. 

Henry Winston and Gilbert 
Green are still in prison serving 
long Smith Act sentences. They 
still need the kind of aid and 
support which so many so gener- 
ously gave to our Committee for 
the past eight years. Contribu- 
tions for helping to service their 
personal needs and to continue 
to make possible the treasured 
visits to the prisons by their 
wives and children can be sent: 
For Gil Green: to Chicago Smith 
Act Families Committee, Suite 
811, 189 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill.; For Henry Winston: 
to Mrs. Edna Winston, P.O. Box 
113, New York 67. 

Our heartfelt thanks to all of 
you, 

Families of Smith Act Victims, 
Peggy Dennis, chairman, 
Dorothy Rose Blumberg, 

executive sec’y. 


Last chance 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

With the closing of The Man 
Who Never Died (a play about 
Joe Hill) on March 15, it may 
be some years before another 
such play is produced. Those 
GUARDIAN readers hereabouts 
who have not yet seen this un- 
usually gripping performance 
would be well advised not to miss 
one of the final showings. As 
one who enjoyed it three times, 
I heartily urge all to share a re- 
warding evening at the Jan Hus 
with a superb group of inspired 
performers. 

Transplanted worker 
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REPORT TO READERS 


The Warren Court 


T HE ISSUE OF THE GUARDIAN in August, 1954, which reported 
the funeral of New York’s fighting Congressman, Vito Marcan- 
tonio, reported also on its front page the disordered flight of the 
surviving liberals in Congress in the face of the infamous Brownell 
Bills—which we called, then, the “anti-thinking bills.’ Only one 
Congressman, Abraham Multer of Brooklyn, opposed the bills in the 
House; and only Sen. Lehman opposed one of the bills in the Sen- 
ate, the Immunity Act which removed the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment upon the say-so of a federal judge. 

The reason for recalling this now is that.from all appearances 
summer may be a little early this year—even right now, in fact. 
On March 2 in the House of Representatives the most notorious 
Gentleman from Pennsylvania, Rep. Francis E. Walter, proceeding 
under the Consent Calendar which permits non-controversial bills to 
be reported from Committee and passed in one motion if no mem- 
ber objects, brought up and got passed. H.R. 2369 “to amend sec- 
tion 2385, title 18, U.S. Code, to define the term ‘organize’ as used 
in that section.” 


“That section” is the part of the Smith Act concerning which 
the Supreme Court ruled in late 1957 that the term “organize” with 
respect to the Communist Party meant bringing the Party into be- 
ing, as its members had done in 1945 after the previous CP had 
converted itself into the Communist Political Assn. Thus, under the 
Supreme Court ruling, the charge of “organizing” brought against 
Smith Act victims three or more years later had been outlawed by 
the statute of limitations and the defendants had been incorrectly 
convicted of that charge. On this basis all the California convic- 
tions were reversed, and all charges against all defendants ulti- 
mately dropped. 

Walter’s bill—passed unanimously by the House of Represen- 
tatives March 2 and now before the Senate—interprets the term 
“organize” to include “the recruiting of new members, the forming 
of new units, and the regrouping or expansion of existing clubs, 


classes, and other units of such society, group, or assembly of per- 
sons.” 





HERE ARE TWO important aspects to this amendment. The 

first is, of course, its threat to men and women engaged in the 
day to day work of the Communist Party. The other, and much 
farther-reaching, is its significance in the light of the attack on the 
Supreme Court and its pattern of liberalizing decisions beginning 
with the school desegregation decision of 1954 and continuing 
through the Yates, Jencks, Watkins, Nelson, Sweezy and other 
corrective rulings and interpretations in the field of civil liberties 
and safeguarding of individual rights. 

Rep. Walter did not, as some might suppose, sneak his bill 
through the House by pretext or subterfuge. Anyone who differed 
with it, or thougnt that it at least should be debated, could have 
entered an objection and the bill would have taken a normal course. 
The facts are that the House Judiciary Committee, headed by the 
liberal Emanuel Celler of New York, passed the bill on to the House 
without opposition and, of course, without a public hearing. At 
best, the situation seemed the same as Congressman Multer found it 
in 1954: “ - everyone was afraid if they voted against it, their 
opponents would call them pro-Communist.” 

But this year there is a new factor to be considered: by failing 
to oppose or even force debate on the Walter amendment, the lib- 
erals in Congress have given disturbing evidence that they appar- 
ently do not intend to back up the Warren Court, whose decisions 
are now under attack by illiberal forces all over the country. 


G UARDIAN READERS will remember that the Jenner Bill of last 
year, aimed also at unseating the Warren Court’s liberal deci- 
sions, failed by only one vote—40-41—of final passage in the Senate. 
It is right and proper, we think, to begin to raise questions now 
about what ever happened to that great liberal landslide the people 
were supposed to have won in the 1958 Congressional elections; but 
that is not the moment’s most important pursuit. 

Take after your Congressman, if you like, and find out how 
and why the cat got his tongue on March 2, when he missed his 
first chance this year to back up the Warren Court. But most im- 
portantly, get after your Senators. both of them, and do your best 
to assure that the Senate will do better than 40-41 in repelling the 
1959 attacks on the Court, and thereby aid the development of what 
sober-sided students of the Supreme Court call “positive respon- 
sibility” on the part of the Court in the construction of a demo- 
cratic society. —THE GUARDIAN 
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RACISM GROWS IN ALABAMA 


By Louis E. Burnham 


For this cartoon: 60 days on a chain gang 


ESPITE INCREASING protests from 
trade unions, civil liberties groups 
and Negro organizations, Asbury How- 
ard, the Bessemer, Ala., Negro labor lead- 
er, continued last week to serve a 60-day 
sentence on an Alabama chain gang. Ap- 
peals to Gov. John Patterson, President 
Eisenhower and the Dept. of Justice have 
brought no action from state or Federal 
agencies. in one of the most flagrant 
recent cases of official violation of a 
citizen’s civil rights and liberties. 
Howard, international vice-president of 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union, 
was convicted on Jan. 24 of violating a 
local ordinance against “obscene, lewd, 
nude, scurrilous, libelous” publication. 
As president of the Bessemer Voters 
League, he had ordered a white sign 
painter to prepare a sign portraying a 
Negro with wrists chained, face turned 
toward heaven, and praying: “Lord, help 
all Americans to see that you intended 
human beings everywhere to have the 
same rights.” That was his “crime.” 


THE CHAINS THAT BIND: As he left 
the courtroom, free on a $200 bond pend- 
ing appeal, he was set upon ana severely 
beaten by a mob of 40-odd white men. 
His son came to his rescue and was also 
beaten. Some 15 cops were in the build- 
ing which also houses the police head- 
quarters. They permitted the mob to 
disperse and then arrested the son, As- 
bury Howard Jr., on a disorderly con- 
duct charge. 

On Washingi..’s birthday Asbury 
Howard—stil] recovering from head and 
neck wounds which required 16 stitches 
—was back in court appealing his con- 
viction. The judge of the Jefferson Coun- 
ty Superior Court refused to hear the 
appeal, revoked his bond and returned 
him to the custody of Bessemer police. 
That same day the symbolic chains which 
bound the wrists of the Negro figure in 
the cartoon became real chains for 52- 
year-old Howard. He was shackled and 
sent with a prison gang to work on the 
streets of Bessemer in the neighborhood 
of his home. 


ACLU TAKING PART: Howard’s attor- 
neys, Robert Hood of Bessemer and Ar- 
thur D. Shores of Birmingham, worked 
feverishly to rescue him from the chain 
gang. On March 2 a Federal district 
judge denied a writ of 


motion for a 








De Groene, Amsterdam 


habeas corpus, pending appeal. Shores 
then filed in the Alabama Supreme Court 
an appeal from the lower court convic- 
tion and urged the court to set an early 
date for the hearing. But nothing could 
be slower than justice for Negroes in 
Alabama; as of this writing the Howard 
appeal has found no place on the cal- 
endar. 

On March 7 Asbury Howard Jr. was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and 
a $100 fine, and thrown in jail with his 
father. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
denounced the treatment of Howard and 
announced it would participate in the 
appeal. Exec. director Patrick Murphy 
Malin called upon Atty. Gen. William 
P. Rogers to order a Federal inquiry. He 
charged that “at least a de facto con- 





LORD, HELP ALL AMERICANS 
TO SEE THAT YOU INTENDED 
“HUMAN BEINGS EVERYWHERE }:. 
10 HAVE THE SAME rete J 


IN ALABAMA THIS WAS 








Tia Ntnem 


‘OBSCENE, SCURRILOUS AND LIBELOUS’ 


The cartoon that got Asbury Howard a beating and 60 days 


spiracy had occurred when, in violation 
of the Federal civil rights law, police 
officers stood by” as Howard and _ his 
son were mobbed. 

The AFL-CIO civil rights committee, 
headed by Charles Zimmerman of the 
Intl. Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
called upon all unions to join the pro- 
test. Midwest locals and regional bodies 
of the packinghouse, auto, shoe, textile 
and electrical workers adopted resolu- 
tions condemning the actions of Alabama 
officials. Strong protests were sent by 
Mine-Mill affiliates in Canada. 


A REIGN OF TERROR: The jailing of 
Howard is the latest of a long series of 
events which underscore the determina- 
tion of Alabama officials to use the crass- 
est kind of police state methods to crush 
even moderate demands for equality 
which may arise among Negroes, one- 
third of the state’s population. 

Whiie Howard was serving his time 
on the chain gang. a Selma, Ala., jury 
sentenced another Negro leader, Rev. 
Lewis Floyd Anderson, to 10 years in 
prison for his involvement in a fatal au- 
tomobile accident on Jan. 20. Anderson 
was an NAACP leader before the organ- 
ization was outlawed in the state in 1957. 
He preached against segregation in his 
pulpit. Commenting on his sentence for 
first degree manslaughter, a local resi- 
dent said: “The Citizens Council people 
here hate him. For years they have been 
saying that they would ‘get him’ and ‘run 
him out of town’—I guess this is their 
way of doing it.” 


THE EUFALA STORY: In Mobile, J. L. 
LeFlore, a veteran Civil rights fighter and 
also a former NAACP official, directed a 
letter to the Dept. of Justice demanding 
investigation of the slaying of a state 
prisoner, Cleothis Smith, at a convict 
camp near Calver, Ala., last year. He 
also asked them to look into several oth- 
er cases involving police brutality and en- 
forced segregation on buses, railroads 
and in waiting rooms. 

Police in Eufala recently arrested Ne- 


groes who were members of the Albert 
St. Club, a civic group. The club had 
protested the razing of Negro homes near 
a white school and adjacent to a white 
residential area. The demolition plan was 
part of the city’s effort to forestall de- 
mands for school] integration. 


When Negroes countered by applying 
for space in a lily-white Federal housing 
project, the enraged segregationists fired 
Negro workers employed in white busi- 
nesses and homes. Some Negro protes- 
tants, however, worked for Negro con- 
cerns, and could not be reached by this 
economic retaliation. But the police could 
get to them, and did. The cops, in pick- 
ing up their Negro victims, told them 
they were being arrested for being “mean 
and independent.” When hailed before 
the court, the Negroes were fined for 
“raising a disturbance.” 


THE MONDAY MEETINGS: Birming- 





ham, the state’s largest city and induse 
trial center, has been the seat of the most 
sustained offensive. With the banning of 
the NAACP in 1957, a young Baptist min- 
ister, Rev. Fred Shuttlesworth, began 
rallying Negroes to the banner of the 
Alabama Christian Movement for Human 
Rights. The new movement in time initi- 
ated suits to integrate schools, buses, 
railroad terminals and public parks. Hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands, of Negroes 
attend mass meetings which have been 
held each Monday night for the past 18 
months. 

The response of Birmingha’s Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety Eugene (Bull) 
Connor has been characteristic of his long 
record of bitter enmity to the Negro. 
Shuttlesworth was mobbed in September, 
1957, when he took four children, in- 
cluding two of his own, to seek admission 
to the white Phillips High School: none 
of his attackers were brought to justice. 


Connor has assignea two city detec- 
tives to every Negro mass meeting and 
selected church services to take notes. In 
January, Rev. Calvin Wallace Wood, 25- 
year old pastor of the East End Baptist 
Church, was sentenced to six months in 
jail and fined $500 because he urged his 
people to stop riding jimcrow buses. 


THEY’LL KEEP MOVING: At mass 
meetings the police ticket automobiles 
indiscriminately and arrest Negro parti- 
cipants for “loitering.’’ Since 1956 there 
have been 30 bombings of Negro homes 
and churches in Birmingham, but the 
police have not made a single arrest. On- 
ly once, when enraged Negroes fell upon 
two bombers and sent them to the hos- 
pital, did the police feel forced to make 
their next lodging the jail. 


Despite the repression, Negro leaders 
of Alabama have expressed their deter- 
mination to push their demands for 
equality. Rev. Wood, responding to his 
conviction for preaching equality, said: 
“To be first-class citizens, we must do 
first-class things.” And Rev. Shuttles- 
worth explained to Helen Fuller, New 
Republic correspondent, the difference 
between the Negro’s militancy and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s indecision on civil 
rights: “Eisenhower always catches the 
bull by the tai] rather then the horns 
and so gets tail results.” 


A CLEAR WARNING: On Jan. 24, @ 
group of 75 Negro leaders met in Mont- 
gomery at the call of Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr., president of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference; W. O, 
Patton, president, Alabama State Coor- 
dinating Assn. for Registration and Vote 
ing, and Rev. K. L. Buford, president, 
Tuskegee Civic Assn. 


In a message to the President and 
Congressiona] leaders they warned of the 
“potentially dangerous state of racism 
in Alabama” and called for Federal] pro- 
tection of the Negro citizens’ “rights to 
vote without fear of bodily harm or eco- 
nomic reprisal, their freedom to assem- 
ble without police interference and the 
security and sanctity of their homes.” 


Rights which other Americans take for 
granted are breached daily and brutally 
for almost a million Negroes in Alabama, 





Theodore Bayer dies at 66 


HEODORE BAYER, administrative 

secy. of the Natl. Council of American 
Soviet Friendship, died March 7, 1959, 
at the Memorial Center for Cancer and 
Allied Diseases, .fter a long illness. 

Born in Odessa Oct, 21, 1893, he emi- 
grated to this country in 1910 and be- 
came an American citizen. An economist 
by training and experience he was, in 
addition, a scholar of Jewish culture. For 
many years his main activities were in 
the field of working for better American- 
Soviet relations. 

He held his post as administrative sec- 
retary for the past 13 years. For ten 
years before that he was managing edi- 
tor of the magazine Soviet Russia Today. 


N BEHALF OF THE COUNCIL, 

Rockwell Kent, well-known artist 
and its national chairman, made the 
following statement: 


“One of the leaders in the Nati‘ nal 


Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
since its establishment 16 years ago, 
Theodore Bayer gave to the Council’s 
work continuous and unwavering devo- 
tion. His good mind served his heart. 
It might be said of Theodore Bayer that 
he gave his life for peace—but that 
throughout his years of illness and in- 
creasing suffering it was his faith in 
peace that most sustained him. That 
faith will be his legacy to his associates; 
and only peace on earth can be his true 
and everlasting memorial.” 

Services were conducted in New York 
on March 8. They were conducted by 
Rabbi Max Felshin. Tributes to Bayer 
were given by Richard Morford, his as- 
sociate at the Council; Rev. William 
Howard Melish and Rockwell Kent. A 
message from Corliss Lamont was read. 

Bayer’s home address was 200 W. 15th 
St., New York City. Surviving are his 
wife, Minna, and two sisters. 
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Labor story 


(Continued fram Page 1) 


ate Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.) saw no rea- 
son for haste. He said if the measure 
passed the House, he would demand hear- 
ings before his Finance Committee which 
could extend beyond March 26. 
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Herblock in Washington Post 
“Look—things are picking up” 


The program, enacted last Spring as 
an anti-recession measure, provides for 
unemployment insurance payments to 
those who have already exhausted state 
benefits at the same rate for a period 
equal to half as long as the state pro- 
vides. The program is financed by Fed- 
eral loans to the states. Participation is 
voluntary and to date 21 states have ac- 
cepted the plan. 


WOEFULLY INADEQUATE: AFL-CIO 
president George Meany gave the pro- 
gram no formal endorsement. He seemed 
to fear that if Congress renewed the pro- 
gram it would not be moved to enact 
more comprehensive changes in the un- 
employment compensation structure. But 
the independent United Electrical Work- 
ers urged protests to Congress for re- 
newal of the temporary program as well 
as long-term aids to the unemployed. 


Even if the program is renewed it will 
only continue a woefully inadequate sys- 
tem. Under present law unemployment 
benefits are governed by the states and 
vary widely. In some states payments 
are made for as little as six weeks and 
average 20% of weekly wages. In addi- 
tion, millions of workers in certain kinds 
of jobs are not covered. At present about 
on>-third cf the unemployed are not re- 
ceiving benefits. For aid they must rely 
on loans or welfare payments. 


When unemployment compensation be- 
gan in 1939, benefits averaged 50% of 
weekly wages; the present coverage is a 
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The Krebiozen Story: 


Anti-cancer agent or hoax? 


Read an impartial survey of the controversy in the medical world 
in the GUARDIAN dated March 23, 1959. 








little more than one-third. Major revi- 
sions in the law have not been made 
since. 


WAIT TILL ’60: But last month the Ken- 
nedy-Karsten bill was introduced with 
119 co-sponsors in the House and 31 in 
the Senate, to reconstitute and stand- 
ardize unemployment compensation. 


It would set these minimum stand- 
ards for all states: (1) payments to cov- 
er 39 weeks; (2) a rate of payment at 
least 50% but not more than two-thirds 
of average weekly wages; coverage of 
domestic, agricultural and other workers 
not presently protected. 


Despite its wide bi-partisan endorse- 
ment the bill is buried in committee. 
Along with other liberal legislation it is 
being saved for 1960 campaign ammu- 
nition. 


LABOR CONFERENCE: Pressure to bring 


it to the floor along with minimum wage 
and shorter work week bills will be ap- 
plied on April 8-9 when an AFL-CIO 
conference on unemployment will be held 
in Washington. The conference, which is 
a watered-down version of a proposal 
for a mass march, is expected to bring 
thousands to the capital. In some areas 
rank-and-file groups feared that many 
of the demonstrators would be paid un- 
ion officials; they were seeing to it that 
at least some of the delegates would be 
unemployed rank-and-filers. 


One theme the delegates might adopt 
was sounded by Rep. Elmer Holland (D- 
Pa.) at a committee hearing on three 
labor “reform” bills which hog-tie un- 
ions in varying degree. He told Labor 
Secy. Mitchell: “I don’t think any one 
of these three bills is worth a damn. I 
believe the solution to the whole thing 
is repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act.” 
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9TH ANNUAL CONF. OF L.A, 
Comm. for Protection 
of Foreign Born 


Speaker: Abner Green 


Songs by: Earl Scales 
Sat., March 28 — 10 a.m. 
Victoria Ballroom, 2570 W. Pico Blvd. 
Elect delegates and observers to de- 
fend 80 deportees and naturalees 
repeal or revise the Walter-McCar- 

can Law; elect officers. 


Conf, Bang. 6 p.m.—$2.75 ea. 
Write MA 56-2169 
$26 W. 3 St. Rm. 818, L.A, 138 
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American Voices 


Walter Lowenfels 


“That such beautiful poetry 
should flower in this distress- 
ing era is deeply heartening 

. though 
to my mind the image of the 
flowering dung-heap.’ 
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21st Anniversary Celebration of The People’s World 
JOSEPH NORTH—Veteran journalist will give eyewit- 
ness report on the great Cuban democratic revolution. 
BROWNIE McGHEE and SONNY TERRY—Celebratec 
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9th & Grand St., L.A. 
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BEHIND EUROPE’S MONETARY MANIPULATIONS—II 





U.S. Big Business stands to gain most from the changes 


By Victor Perlo 
(Second of two articles) 


N THE SHUFFLING of economic rela- 

tionships of West European countries 
early this year U.S. foreign economic 
policy scored another victory. American 
corporations anticipated greater advan- 
tages from their overseas investments 
and Wall Street bankers foresaw increas- 
ed power over West Europe’s finances. 


The shuffling resulted in the birth of 
a six-nation (France, West. Germany, 
Italy and the Benelux countries) fenced- 
in Common Market; a European Mone- 
tary Agreement (EMA), replacing the 
European Payments Union; currency 
convertibility by most West European 
countries; a 1742% devaluation of the 
French franc; and a fund offered by 
American, West German and other banks 
to stabilize the French currency. 


All these measures seemed made to or- 
der for U.S. foreign economic policy which, 
since World War II, has been aimed at 
breaking down other nations’ govern- 
mental control over foreign trade and 
financial transactions. U.S. purpose is to 
open doors for export of American goods, 
and especially capital, and to facilitate 
withdrawal of profits made abroad by 
American companies. 


PROFITS AND CONTROL: At first 
glance the tariff fence around the Com- 
mon Market would seem to be an obsta- 
cle to the circulation of American-made 
goods; but this is only partly true. Three- 
fourths of U.S. exports to Western Eu- 
rope are raw materials and food prod- 
ucts, some of which will continue to en- 
ter Europe duty free or at very low du- 
ties. France, for example, while setting 
ur preferences for Common Market man- 
ufactures, eliminated quotas on tradi- 
tional U.S. exports such as cotton. 


In any case, large U.S. corporations 
will gain more than they lose since the 
bulk of their foreign sales are now han- 
dled through overseas factories. Increas- 
ed currency convertibility will make it 
easier for American corporations and 
wealthy individuals to extract profits and 
royalties from West European countries 
and buy control of properties there. For 
example, an American making money 
from a transaction in France may take 
it home in dollars, or convert it into 
Deutsche marks to buy company shares 
in West Germany. 


Currency devaluations are regularly 
pressed by U.S. interests seeking to 
cheapen labor costs and purchase of go- 
ing business enterprises in foreign coun- 
tries. Labor cost is already low enough in 
Western Europe: excluding fringe bene- 
fits, a Ford assembly worker’s wage in 
Detroit is $2.44 an hour; in Britain, the 
wage is $1.05; in West Germany, 69c. 
This pressure is likely to increase now, 
since recently American companies have 
been more active in buying up existing 
West European firms than in building 
new plants, although they are not neg- 
lecting the latter. 


MIGRATION OF BUSINESS: The Com- 
mon Market will help modern U.S.-own- 
ed factories in continental Europe to 
sell mass-produced goods throughout the 








London Worker 
“Mumble! Did you forget to arrange for 
the call girls?” 


six-country area. U.S. direct corporate 
investments in the area approached $1,- 
600,000,000 nominal value by 1957 and 
were rising rapidly. Convertibility and 
devaluation of the French franc will give 
them an added impetus. 


Probably not by coincidence, the cur- 
rency convertibility measures were ac- 
companied by passage of control of Alu- 
minium Ltd.—Britain’s leading alumi- 
num company—to the American Rey- 
nolds Metal Co. in alliance with Tube 
Investments, Ltd. According to Business 
Week magazine, sales of products from 
U.S.-owned plants in West Europe before 
the recent economic rearrangements were 
so great that one owner boasted it was “at 
least twice as profitable as our domestic 
business.” Now, it says: 


“Almost any place where U.S. busi- 
nessmen meet for a drink or a confer- 


ence ... you can hear them talk of a 
new phenomenon in industry—the over- 
seas migration of U.S. business.’ 


BRITAIN’S FEARS: The other side of 
the picture is that the increased cur- 
rency convertibility reflects strengthen- 
ed financial reserves of most West Eu- 
ropean countries except France. It will 
help them make further inroads in U.S. 
trading positions in Latin America and 
Asia. 

However, because of the predominance 
of U.S. investing interests over export 
interests, the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages for U.S. monopolies. More= 
over, convertibility involves the risk of 
outside raids against West European cur- 
rencies. Misgivings about this are par- 
ticularly strong in Britain. Recently, 
British Labor Party leader Hugh Gait- 
skell said: 

“In the short run [convertibility] may 
have a superficial favorable effect on 
the value of the pound. But it is certain 
to make sterling more vulnerable to 
speculation and will therefore be dan- 
gerous should external conditions turn 
against us.” 


ROCKEFELLER VS. MORGAN: US. fi- 
nancial interests will now be able to en- 
hance their influence through the Euro- 
pean Monetary Agreement and _ the 
French currency stabilization fund. The 
U.S. has supplied $236,000,000 of the 
$600,000,000 EMA fund, thus gaining a 
major voice in saying who is to have 
access to the fund and on what terms. 

The Wall Street syndicate headed by 
Chase Manhattan Bank, co-leader and 
agent of the syndicate, and First National 
City, co-leader, are providing $200,000,- 
000 of the $450,000,000 French currency 
stabilization fund. This is a new source 
of direct power in France for these insti- 
tutions. In the first major transaction 
with the de Gaulle regime the Rockefel- 
ler bank has ousted the Morgan banks 
from the leading role in dealings with 
France. 


OBSTACLE TO STABILITY: There are, 
however, obstacles to the successful re- 
alization of the reactionary stabilization 
maneuvers of world capitalist economy. 
One is the aggravated conflicts among 
the European capitalist countries, espe- 
cially between Britain and the Continent, 
and the conflict, certain to worsen, be- 
tween the U.S. and West European coun- 
tries over foreign markets and imports 





Drawing by Dyad 
“Tell Russia not to worry about 
overtakin’ us!” 


into the U.S. 

But the West Europeans face great 
odds, because of their basic relative weak- 
ness in finance and industry. And cur- 
rency convertibility will make easier rep- 
etitions of the recent spectacle of the 
U.S. giants ALCOA and Reynolds Metals 
struggling for control of the main Brit- 
ish producer 


vith Reynolds emerging 

victorious. 
Another obstacle is the continued in- 
stability of the economy of the capitalist 


countries, the lingering recession in West 
Europe, and the U.S. economy resting on 
an uneasy military base. France’s finan- 
cial position remains perilous. With de- 
pressed prices, raw material producing 
countries will buy less imported goods. 
And a few months bad turn in trading 
balances could bring devaluation of other 
West European currencies. 


THE PROSPECTS: The most decisive 
obstacle is popular resistance. French la- 
bor’s opposition to lowered living stand- 
ards cannot be discounted. Besides, all 
economic arrangements are necessarily 
related to the U.S.-dictated and domi- 
nated military build-up in the NATO 
area. It causes growing economic strain 
in Western Europe. With modern weap- 
ons, the policy is hardly viable militarily. 
It insures the ultimate linkage of the 
powerful European peace movement with 
labor’s defense of its living standards in 
a force which reaction will find difficult 
to withstand. 

Whatever the temporary success, the 
measure will not lead to a fully integrat- 
ed, peacefully achieved common Euro- 
pean capitalist market. They will instead 
collapse in deeper crises of European 
and world capitalism. 





The Un-Americans 


(Continued trom Page 1) 
disappointed. I thought at least one or 
two of them would talk.” 

In the course of the hearing, the Los 
Angeles Civil Liberties Union filed two 
suits against the Committee: the first 


asked $2,600 damages for loss of employ- 
ment suffered by a newspaper man who 
appeared before the Committee last Sep- 
tember; 


the other requested the Superior 
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Herblock in Washington Post 
“What—no calls from the Supreme Court 


asking me to serve as counsel?” 





Court to quash the subpena of a school 
teacher called for the February hearing. 
As a result, Walter withdrew the sub- 
pena for the teacher and four others who 
had been called. But he announced that 
the Committee would return to Los An- 
geles in the summer to investigate “a 
barn full”—some 30-odd teachers whom 
the Committee suspects of subverting the 
remainder of the 24,000 in the Los An- 
geles public schol system. 


‘NOT WITHOUT HARM’: Four leaders 
of the Mexican-American community 
were among the unfriendly witnesses. 
Walter used their appearance to warn 
that he might propose quotas on immi- 
gration from Latin America. 


Two leaders of the Communist Party 
and a number of persons active in various 
youth organizations were among other 
witnesses called. Frank Wilkinson, secy. 
of the Citizens Committee to Preserve 
American Freedoms, pointed out that the 
Committee’s visit was “not without 
harm.” He noted the improved civil lib- 
erties climate in Los Angeles, but added 
that “the attack by the Committee 
aroused old fears particularly in the field 
of education and the Mexican-American 
community.” 


The Committee’s plans for Pittsburgh 
seemed more ambitious than for Los An- 
geles. For four days of hearings, March 
10 to 13, 52 witnesses had been called. 
Among them were a large number of 
trade unionists, foreign-born citizens 
who had won deportation cases initiated 
by the Naturalization and Immigration 


Service, and a handful of Communist 
Party leaders. 


ECLC CAMPAIGN: Clark Foreman, di- 
rector of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee, headed a campaign in Pitts- 
burgh to alert the public to the menace 
of the Un-American group. He detailed 
the Committee’s record on a TV news 
interview, in appearances before stu- 
dents at Pittsburgh U., the Women’s 
Intl. League for Feace and Freedom, and 
other groups. One Pittsburgh daily re- 
ported Foreman’s position for abolition 
under the headline: “ECLC Says Un- 
American Activities Committee Here Not 
for Legislation but for Repression.” 

Between the Los Angeles and Pitts- 
burgh excursions the Committee retired 
to Washington long enough to issue its 
annual report, covering its activities 
through 1958. Nine hearings and ten 
consultations with what the N.Y. Times 
called “experts in Communist pulse-feel- 
ing” were the main features of the Com- 
mittee’s labors. 

The report repeated the line which the 
Committee has worked hard to sell for 
the past few years: that the continued 
decline in Communist Party numerical 
strength is accompanied by an increase 
in the CP’s influence. Because the party 
is smaller, the Committee contended, “it+ 
has greater discipline, unity of purpose 
and drive than a large, loosely knit or- 
ganization.” 

As usual, the Committee was especial- 
ly harsh on “pseudo liberals or genuine 
liberals who innocently become puppets 
for communism in their zeal.” 





A Very Special 
Guardian Theater Night 


Sidney Poitier 


A RAISIN 
IN ‘THE SUN 


by Lorraine Hansberry 


with Claudia McNeili and Ruby Dee 
Directed by Lloyd Richards 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18 

Make a date for an evening of ex- 
citing theater. Fill in the coupon be- 
low or call OR 3-3800. 
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FIRST REPORTER IN AMARA PROVINCE—I 





lraq’s revolution and the peasant 


At GUARDIAN press time reports came from Cairo of a revolt in northern 
Iraq led by a Col. Abdel Wahab Shawaf, commander of some brigades in the 
oil city of Mosul, against the regime of Iraq’s Premier Kassem. From Baghdad 
came word that the revolt had been put down quickly. 

Since it has favored neither the Baghdad Pact nor a merger with the 
United Arab Republic, the Kassem government has not been popular either with 
Washington or Cairo. Recently it convicted and sentenced to death Col. Arif, 
an extreme Arab nationalist who participated in the July 14 revolution, for an 
attempted coup aimed at overthrowing the Kassem regime. It was believed 
that Arif sought Iraq’s merger with the UAR. Last Dec. 8 Kassem announced 
he had smashed an anti-government plot which had “foreign backing.” 

Shawaf’s position and support remained unclear. He had reportedly broad- 
cast a policy of positive neutrality and good relations with all states, especially 
the UAR. In an interview with the London Times last week, Kassem himself 
said he was steering a neutral course and wuld “brook no interference” from 
either East or West. Moscow charged the U.S. was behind the Mosul rising. 

In the article below, the GUARDIAN’s Tabitha Petran, the only Western 
correspondent roaming Iraq’s interior, describes the results of the land reform 


already achieved in Iraq. 
By Tabitha Petran 


Guardian staff correspondent 
(First of two articles) 
BAGHDAD, IRAQ 


HE REMOTE PROVINCE of Amara 

lies along the lower reaches of the 
Tigris, where it divides into many 
branches which flow into the great 
marshes of Southern Iraq, while the 
main body of the river moves on to join 
the Euphrates at Qurna, one of the many 
legendary sites of the Garden of Eden. 


The 200-mile, eight-hour drive from 
Baghdad to the provincial capital, the 
town of Amara, cuts across desert land, 
much of the way roadless except for 
tire tracks and almost impassable ruts. 
The only transport service between the 
two cities is by taxi. Drivers’ earnings de- 
pend on the number of passengers, so 
there are never less than four crowded 
into the back seat of a small model car. 


“It’s a hard way to make a living,” the 
driver said in English remembered from 
a Basra mission school 28 years before. 
“We each drive only once or twice a 
week and must pay all expenses.” How 
hard became clear when a _ burned-out 
axle toward the end of the trip reduced 
the driver almost to tears in silent de- 
spair at the thought of repair costs. 


STRONG REACTIONS: Our route pass- 
ed through only one town, a few green 
fields, and for the rest a wasteland which 
seemed to be covered with snow—actu- 
ally salt, sometimes encrusted and inch- 
es thick. But we frequently met Bedou- 
ins on the move and passed near clusters 
of black goats-hair Bedouin tents; 
through villages of oval mud houses and 
later small settlements of the reed and 
thatch huts common to southern Iraq. 


The further south we went, the strong- 
er the reaction among nomads and vil- 
lagers to the sight of a European, The 
majority ignored us, but others shouted 
imprecations (“We will kick you out of 
the country!’), shook their fists or spat 
in contempt. The first incident provoked 
lengthy discussion among the male pas- 
sengers and the driver, with all of whom 
I had established an elementary political 
understanding. At the second incident 
we stopped and the driver shouted: “You 
are all wrong. This is my sister. You 
don’t like Dulles. Well, she doesn’t either. 
She is a democratic American, a true 
woman of Iraq.” 


A little discussion often cleared things 
up. Sometimes questions were asked: 
“Why don’t you throw out Eisenhower 
like we threw out Nuri Said?’’ In a small 
village a shopkeeper assured me: ‘Never 
mind, some day your country will be as 
democratic as mine.” Always our im- 
promptu gatherings ended happily with 
cheers for Abdul Karim Kassem and 
peace and friendship between the Iraqi 
and American peoples. 


POVERTY PERSISTS: Friends in Bagh- 
dad who had warned me not to go to 
Amara because it was so “primitive and 
disease-ridden” (no reporter had been 
there since the Revolution and probably 
none before) had left me unprepared for 
its physica] loveliness: a land of sweep- 
ing, flat expanses, whose palm-fringed 


or reed-lined rivers, creeks, lagoons, can- 
als and marshes form the only arteries 
of transport, and whose soft monotony 
is relieved by the changing hues of wind 
and sunlight on the water, the swift 
streak of a brilllant bird, the bright red 
or green of a blanket drying on a mel- 
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River, formerly part of the 6,000-acre 
domain of Sheik Jabr Hatem, we were 
welcomed by a score or more fellahin, all 
of us crowding into the tiny mudhif 
(guest house). Like other reed houses, 
the mudhif consists of arches made from 
20-foot marsh reeds tied together at the 
top, the whole covered by reed matting 
to form a dome-like hut. The flat ends 
are closed with vertical reeds. The en- 
trance, a slit or low opening at one of 
the flat ends, is the only source of light. 


THEIR STORY: Blackclad women out- 
side (custom still keeps women in a me- 
nial status and even in Republican Iraq 
they wouldn’t dream of joining the men 
inside) produced g, kerosene-filled bottle 
with a rag wick. In its flickering light 
all the fellahin wanted to talk at once, 
and did—with gestures so graphic I could 
almost understand them without an in- 
terpreter. This is what they said: 

“We could never get our share of the 
barley crop even though it was only one- 
fourth. Whatever the sheik wished would 
be. He and his soldiers—there were 30 
of them—took all our food. They left us 





MOURNING FOR VICTIMS OF ‘ENEMIES OF THE PEOPLE’ 
Iraqi women carry photos of loved ones slain in the revolution 


lowed golden-grey hut. 

To the town of Amara, standing at a 
fork of the Tigris and Butera rivers, rice, 
barley and wheat grown in the back- 
lands are brought by pitch-lined, high- 
prowed canoes, sailboats and motor 
launches for trans-shipment to Basra. 
Amara boasts ancient crafts and skills, 
chiefly rug-making and silverwork, but 
poverty is still absolute. 


All land is owned by the state, but 
until the Revolution nearly all of it was 
in the actual possession of four sheik 
families. What sheik rule was like I 
learned from the fellahin (peasants) on 
a number of unforgettable trips by mo- 
tor boat and canoe up the rivers and 
creeks and into the marshlands. 


In a 40-hut settlement near the Majer 


nothing. For simple faults we were pun- 
ished severely. ‘The sheik made us pay 
fines. If we couldn’t pay, he beat us and 
poured hot water over us.” (Scars of 
these and other wounds were exhibited.) 


“If a fellah took water to irrigate his 
land” [the pump was owned by the sheik 
and water sold only to those he favored! 
“the sheik would put him in a box with 
a cat, nail it up, and have his guards 
roll it and roll it on the ground, while 
the cat clawed the man inside. If a fel- 
lah went to the police to complain, the 
sheik sent a man to bribe the policeman. 
Then the fellah would be driven away 
and he would never again be given land 
to cultivate.” 


ALL CHANGED: Every village we visited 
in Amara had much the same story to 
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tell. The fraction of the crop theoretical- 
ly due the fellah was reduced by special 
levies to cover the sheik’s coffee expenses 
for his guests, to feed the sheik’s cows, 
pay his guards and servants. Sheiks 
claimed the rivers as their property and 
took most, if not all, of the fish caught 
by the fellahin. If the fellahin did not 
pay in advance for the right to cultivate 
the land, he was given no land to cul- 
tivate. So he sold whatever possessions 
he might have and tried to make a living 
weaving marsh reeds into mats. 


Sheiks banned radios for the fellahin 
and resisted government efforts to build 
schools along the waterway. School 
teachers were hounded out of the dis- 
trict. Sheiks maintained their own ar- 
mies, guards, prisons and even African 
Slaves. 


All this is changed now. Along the riv- 
ers, sheik’s palaces—squat one-story 
brick or stone buildings, their white paint 
peeling, faded and streaked, their win- 
dows barred—stand empty. Right after 
the Revolution the sheiks absconded— 
most of them to Baghdad. 


THE REAL STORY: I met only one sheik 
in Amara. He was a bewildered-looking 
young man who showed us around his 
“estate” politely but with obvious embar- 
rassment, all the while clutching for sup- 
port the hand of the union leader who 
accompanied us. The fellahin, treating 
him with a friendly contempt, explained 
that he had “had connections” with their 
secret societies before the Revolution, so 
they let him stay. 


The rest of the sheiks “became like 
cats and went into hiding.” More than 
one fellah said frankly: “We wanted to 
kill them. We would have hunted them 
out and killed them but the Union told 
us not to.” A long-time leader of one of 
the peasant societies explained: “We had 
to keep the peace and we wanted to make 
the Revolution like human people. Of 
course, the sheiks deserve to die. But we 
are men now and cooperating together. 
So it isn’t necessary.” 


This new cooperation among men is 
the real story of Amara. Land reform 
officials believe that one of its results 
may be a doubling of agricultural pro- 
duction. For not only are the fellahin 
working better but all the fellahin will 
be employed to cultivate all the land in 
contrast to former years when much of 
the land and many of the fellahin re- 
mained idle. 


Annette Rubinstein speaks 


in Minneapolis March 15 
NNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN, candidate 
of the Independent-Socialist party 
in New York last fall, will speak at a 
jointly-sponsored National Guardian- 
Twin City Labor Forum meeting in Min- 
neapolis at 8 p.m. Sunday, March 15, in 
the Andrews Hotel. 

“Outlook for United Socialist Political 
Action” is Dr. Rubinstein’s subject. She 
will deal with experiences of the New 
York campaign, and prospects for build- 
ing a socialist movement in America. 


All Minnesota friends of the Guardian 
are invited. 
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BEHIND THE ‘RIOTS’ 


Nyasaland 


By Cedric Belfrage 

LONDON 

FTER YEARS OF BLOODSHED 

which need never have been, Britain 

last month conceded an inevitable mini- 

mum of sovereignty to its colony Cyprus, 

With the ink hardly dry on that agree- 

ment, the imperialists were setting the 

stage for an equally futile—but possibly 

far worse—bloodbath in Nyasaland, E. 
Africa, 

Nyasaland is a poor agricultural coun- 
try, left undeveloped while imperialism 
exploits it as a source of cheap farm labor 
for the Rhodesias and S. Africa. Under 
British “protection” since 1891, its peo- 
ple were told in 1953 that they were be- 
ing thrown into the new Central African 
Federation with N. and S. Rhodesia. 
Since this meant rule by S. Rhodesia— 
a white-supremacy regime as vicious as 
8S Africa’s—they violently objected. 

Imprisonment and exile of popular 
leeders, and “emergency” restrictions on 
free speech and assembly, only deepened 
opposition to the Federation scheme; but 
in 1956—with final ratification set for 
1960—the scheme was imposed, with 
apartheid “strong man” Sir Roy Welen- 
sky as Federal Prime Minister. 


PUT HOPES IN BANDA: The Nyasaland- 
ers’ pleas to their “protectors” (Britain 
still has this official role) fell on deaf 
ears. Confidence in Britain faded to zero, 
self-government became the universal 
demand, and the people rested all hopes 
in their own Nyasaland African Congress 
under Dr. Hastings K. Banda. A physi- 
cian who returned from practice in Lon- 
don and Accra to head the NAC, Banda 
has generally been regarded as a “mod- 
erate.” 

Last June Banda visited London to try 
to reason with the Colonial Office and 
bring Nyasaland’s tase for self-govern- 
ment to the British public. Last month 
another NAC leader, youthful M. W. Kan- 
yama Chiume, left his country for the 
first time on a similar mission to London. 





in t il 
In a dignified, forceful appeal to Colon- 
fal Secy. Lennox-Boyd, Chiume said his 
people would never accept an “act of 
aggression” (the imposing of Federation). 

He drew attention to police beatings of 
Nyasalanders :. erely for cheering Banda; 
to the systematic intimidation of chiefs 
by “civil servants who are in fact civil 
masters” and “agents of the United Fed- 
eral Party”; to the closing of schools be- 
cause the people would not accept their 
being turned into Federation propa- 
ganda-mills. 

Describing the police terror, he called 
Nyasaland “one of the few countries in 
which agriculture is taught to the people 
by imprisonment of the people.” He con- 
veyed the NAC’s modest demands for uni- 
versal suffrage and restoration of civil 
rights, and for reorganization of the Leg- 
islative Council—now comprising 18 rep- 
resentatives for the 6,500 whites and 
4,500 Asians, and 5 for the 2,500,000 Af- 
ricans—on a basis of 32 Africans and 8 
non-Africans. 


PROVOCATIONS: Chiume said his peo- 
ple well knew why Federation was being 
imposed: “To prevent, as the Europeans 
of Central Africa demanded, the growth 
of ‘Gold Coasts’ [Ghanas] in the neigh- 
borhood of S. Rhodesia and thus estab- 
lish Europeans as a master race in the 
area.” The European settlers in East and 
Central Africa (they are 1/20 of the pop- 
ulation in Northern, 1/14th in Southern 
Rhodesia) stand solidly in the way of a 
Ghana-type solution. 

In the latter part of February “dis- 
turbances,” many looking like provoca- 
tions, were increasingly reported from 
Nyasaland. “Unauthorized meetings” 
were broken up with many arrests; by 
the 20th, white troops were being moved 
in from the Rhodesias; then police fired 
on “attacking” African crowds while 
planes dropped tear gas, and Welensky 
promised “most rigorous” suppression as 
S. Rhodesia’s press demanded a “show- 
down” with African Natl. Congresses. 


On the 25th, British Labor MP John 
Stonehouse, 33-year-old anti-colonialist 
with 214 years of African experience or- 
ganizing co-ops in Uganda, arrived in 
S. Rhodesia. The press denounced him as 
an “irresponsible agitator” after he warn- 
ed a S. Rhodesia ANC meeting against 
using violence but told them to “lift your 
heads high and behave as if the country 
belongs to you.” Next day an “emer- 
gency” was declared in S. Rhodesia, 400 
ANC leaders there were arrested and all 
ANC’s declared illegal. 

Arrests and shootings intensified; on 
the 28th police were moved into Nyasa- 
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land from neighboring Tanganyika, a UN 
“trust” territory; on March 3 Stone- 
house, who was scheduled to go to Nyasa- 
land, was forcibly put aboard a plane for 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika. 


30 KILLED: In a letter to the Africa 
Bureau in London, and a Feb. 26 cable 
to the Committee of African Organiza- 
tions here, Banda said his people had 
behaved calmly although “troops are ev- 
erywhere and planes droning overhead.” 
For “silently demonstrating confidence” 
in him they were being “dispersed with 
batons and bullets,” and “men and wom- 
en going about their lawful business were 
being beaten” in a campaign of “wide- 


spread intimidation by police and ad- 
ministrative officers.” 


On March 5 the death roll of Nyasa- 
landers in the “disturbances” had mount- 
ed to 30, although as Banda cabled “we 
have killed not a single European.” By 
this time Nyasaland’s white Governor 
had declared an “emergency” and a 12- 
hour curfew, although 24 hours earlier 
he had said there was no need for it. Fi- 
nally Banda and his colleagues were 
rounded up and deported to S. Rhodesia, 
and a 7-year jail term was set for con- 
tinuing membership in the NAC. 

A storm broke in Parliament, and Col- 
onial Secy. Lennox-Boyd said the “emer- 
gency” was made necessary by the dis- 
covery some days before of a plot to mas- 
sacre Europeans. Britain’s jingo press 
burst forth in ‘Massacre Plot” scare- 
heads, and the Daily Express featured 2 
slogan for the hysterical: “Remember 
Mau Mau!” At the same time the ways 
in which the Mau Mau scare had been 
faked in Kenya were daily being revealed 
at the trial of Rawson Macharia, chief 
witness against Kenya African leader 
Jomo Kenyatta who was jailed for seven 
years. Macharia has admitted that his 
evidence of Kenyatta’s “Mau Mau” con- 
nection was perjured and paid for with 
government bribes, and he is being tried 
for perjury in saying so. 


NO SOLUTION IN SIGHT: Most British 
papers, however, were seriously concern- 
ed. Even the Times—though still defend- 
ing Federation as the alternative to Af- 
rican “baikanization” — was worried by 
Welensky’s deportation of an MP and in- 
troduction of white Rhodesian troops into 
Nyasaland. In the House of Lords, Lords 
Ogmore and Boothy attacked the British 
government's “abnegation of responsibil- 
ity” and the “blunder of the first order” 
in deporting Banda and his colleagues to 
so “absolutely crazy” a place as S. Rho- 
desia. 

The Labor Party leaders’ indignation 
in Commons had little effect, in view of 
their own part in setting up the Federa- 
tion and their continued insistence on 
“multi-racial democracy” as the solution. 
The obvious fact was that if Nyasaland 
was to be democratic, the government 
must be overwhelmingly African. 





FRANCE’S LACAZE AFFAIR 





Spotlight on some 


By Anne Bauer 
Guardian staff correspondent 

PARIS 

VERY FRENCH REPUBLIC has had 

its scandals. The current Lacaze af- 

fair, the Fifth Republic’s first, is as re- 

vealing, politically, as any of the others. 

It throws a garish light on the nature and 

the affiliations of some of the people in 

power today and some of the people be- 
hind them. 

Immediately after World War I Juli- 
ette Lacaze and her brother Jean came 
to Paris from the provinces. Julliette, 
exceptionably beautiful, became a model 
for some of Paris’ best artists, changed 
her name to Domenica, and soon married 
Paul Guillaume, a well-to-do art dealer. 
Brother Jean became an accountant. 


AN ADOPTED BABY: Domenica became 
a leader of Paris high society and pre- 
sided over one of the city’s most elegant 
salons where she entertained all the top 
figures in politics, industry and art. When 
her husband died in 1934 he left a for- 
tune of $40,000,000 and a priceless art 
collection. 


Ten months later Domenica adopted a 
baby boy—some said to protect her in- 
heritance. In 1941 the adoption was made 
legal and the son was named Jean-Pierre 
Guillaume, now known as “Polo.” In the 
same year Domenica married Jean Wal- 
ter. 


Walter was owner of the fabulous Zel- 
lidja lead mine in Morocco which he de- 
veloped into a vast industrial basin whieh 
eventually accounted for 10% of France’s 
total foreign revenue. Domenica persuad- 
ed her husband to make her brother gen- 
eral manager of the properties. 


CONSTANT COMPANION: When Walter 






YOUNG ‘POLO’ GUILLAUME 
The man to be removed? 


was killed by an automobile while on a 
fishing trip in June, 1957, Domenica— 
and her adopted son—became heirs to 
one of France’s greatest fortunes. Do- 
menica and her close friend, Dr. Maurice 
Lacour, a fashionable psychiatrist, were 
both present when Walter was killed. Dr. 
Lacour has long been her constant com- 
panion. 


At the time of Walter’s death, Polo was 
serving as a paratrooper lieutenant in 
Algeria. Domenica recently told reporters 
that her adopted son had disappointed 
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her by failing in school, keeping bad 
company and passing bad checks. 

Polo now claims that five months af- 
ter Walter’s death Jean Lacaze tried to 
have him murdered. The assassin was to 
be Camille Rayon, a fervent Gaullist and 
former paratrooper, for a fee of $20,000. 
Arrangements are charged to have been 
made by Dr. Lacour through Armand 
Magescas, assistant to the director of 
the extreme right-wing Paris weekly 
Jours de France. Rayon eventually weak- 
ened, warned his prospective victim and 
says he told the police the whole story. 
But no action was taken then. 


THE CALL GIRL: Next chapter in the 
affair concerns a plot to disinherit Polo. 
A fashionable call-girl known as Maite 
has told police that Lacaze offered her 
$30,000 to testify that Polo was her pro- 
curer. If convicted of the charge, Polo 
would lose any claim to his inheritance. 
Later Maite changed her story and said 
she originally went to Lacaze in an at- 
tempted shakedown. There the affair 
stands at the moment. 

Frenchmen are asking: Is this just a 
sordid fight between millionaire clans or 
is it also a fight between different poli- 
tical outlooks? 

The late Jean Walter represented the 
“liberal” trend among the colonialists. 
The Moroccan newspaper Maroc Presse, 
of which he was the sole backer for a 
time, expressed his anti-ultra views. Wal- 
ter later turned over a majority of his 
shares in the paper to a millionaire 
friend, Lemaigre-Dubreuil, with the same 
“liberal” ideas, Lemaigre-Dubreuil was 
assassinated in Morocco in June, 1955. 

One of the men accused but never con- 
victed, Antoine Mellero, later joined 
Jacques Soustelle’s USRAF, one of the 


undercover organizations that prepared 
the Algiers putsch. Damiani, another man 
implicated, also named fascist lawyer 
Tixier-Vignancour, former Pétainist and 
Gestapo agent Dides, and fascist organ- 
izer and present UNR deputy Biaggi in 
connection with the killing. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS: These are the 
past and present political affiliations of 
the major figures in the affair: 


@ Camille Rayon, owner of a swank 
restaurant at Antibes on the French Riv- 
iera, was a member of the Gaullist secret 
service during the occupation, was a ma- 
jor 1947 Gaullist party organizer in his 
region, today is UNR delegate for the 
south-east of France. His restaurant was 
a meeting place for some of the people 
who prepared’ the May 13 Algiers “cold 
revolution.” 


@ Dr. Lacour has been a Cagoulard, 
the secret fascist society at whose door 
many political murders have been laid. 
Just as he was at the scene of Walter’s 
death, he accompanied a wealthy Ameri- 
can woman, Mrs. Margaret Biddle, to the 
Opera the night before her sudden death. 
Mrs. Biddle in 1946 had become finan- 
cially associated wiih Jean Walter in the 
Zellidja enterprises. 


@ Armand Magescas, middleman be- 
tween Lacour and Rayon, was a volunteer 
in the Spanish civil war—on Franco's 
side. His father was a close political friend 
of Dr. Lacour’s. 


@ Guillain de Benouville, director of 
Jours de France, and Magescas’ employer, 
personally “organized” Jacques Soustelle’s 
flight across the Swiss border on his way 
to Algiers last May. He is now a UNR 
deputy. 

Such are some of the actors in the 
Lacaze affair. 


To many Frenchmen the fact is that 
the new regime and the putsch that has 
carried it to power is unthinkable and 
inseparable from people like these. 
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‘AMERICAN VOICES’ AND ‘OF DUST AND STARS’ 





Two volumes of verse to live by 


HAT IS THIS THING, Poetry? 

Children recite certain rhythmic 
crazy things as they skip rope, and they 
often go off and chew a pencil and come 
back with something that they call a 
poem. “Here’s a poem.” The words of 
their poem may be a sun with the rays 
drawn out, or it may really shine. I be- 
lieve more often it shines. 


Then the children go conventional or 
imitative for a while. The schools get 
them. They write like Wordsworth or 
Longfellow (and not the Wordsworth of 
the Lyrical Ballads). They may have a 
few long-syllabled lines that sound like 
Shakespeare. Or they may not write at 
all. 

But later they may start again and 
something has happened. They’ve reach- 
ed themselves again and resurrected the 
sun, 


ALTER LOWENFELS is something 
like that himself. He wrote in the 
childhood of the Twenties, in the expat- 
riate days of Transition and small vol- 
umes in France—a song about Apollin- 
aire (very good, a real sun)—and poems 
about sea deaths and twilight and gas- 
lit Parisian streets. 
And then a silence. 
And then a remarkable new sun: some 
pamphlet poems and Sonnets of Love 
and Liberty. And he returned to himself, 


OW THERE IS American Voices,* 
the finest validation of the simple 
—naive—thought that good poetry can 
have something to say. That peace can 
sing. That love can separate strontium 
from the different heat that opens buds 
in spring, and can be a rolling challenge. 
Listen: 
Our eves see ahead 
of the little murderer earth 
we learned to love 
and we know we are moving 
with the lives of others. 
The only death 
is to be alone, 


And there are larger cadences, sus- 
tained fixatives in the rushing light. 


With all its different forms, this book 
is a Single total flow. It has poems spac- 
ing documentary letters and news clip- 
pings, and documents spacing poems. It 
has poems to annotate a wife curled in 
a bed. It has kidding poems and poems 
about the author's own angel-head chil- 
dren. And out of the humanity it has a 
yage against annihilation and the threat 
to future children. 


HIS IS NOT a labored poetry. It does 
not feel labored anyway. Perhaps 
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you couldn’t always say what every line 
means: 


I free myself by association. 
I will be Indian... 


But the meaning is slipped to you. 
Guilt by association. Prison. Lowenfels 
went to prison. So he has a right to say, 
“That was my blood you heard calling 
Wacoba Wacoba.” 


You don’t feel this as labored poetry, 
but it works. It works fully. It may be 
the labor we need. Maybe birth labor. 
Or maybe a lot of fine gathered-up seeds 
the writer is throwing into the wind 
trying to cancel fall-out. 

—Millen Brand 


*AMERICAN VOICES, by Walter Low- 
enfels. Jacket by Rockwell Kent. 
Roving Eye Press, 37 W. 38th St., 
New York 11. $2.50. 
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No star dust 
in this work 


D ON’T BE MISLED by the title of this 
collection of poems (Of Dust and 
Stars*). Vernon Ward is not a man 
whose eyes are clouded by star dust. He 
is keenly conscious of his world, its 
beauty and good, and all its ugly and 
mean. 

Hard-headed “practical” men some- 
times dismiss the poet’s role as that of 
a “visionary” or “a dreamer out of touch.” 
They look down a “practical” nose at 
the poor poet who may, in the spirit of 
Georgia’s Sidney Lanier, consider trade 
and commerce as “war grown miserly” 
and want no part of them. 

But in every age the poet has lifted 


his voice, even as one crying in the wild- 
erness. For not always do the people 
hear or understand. 


The poet looks and sees deeply. His 
role is to keep alive the finest potential 
for the people’s future, to enliven and 
feed the sensitive and gentle inner heart 
of man, full of hope and promise. 


Jesus had this poet spirit. His great 
searching hunger for beauty and peace 
and love to grow in the heart of man 
was boundless. But theologians substi- 
tuted a hard “practical” unfeeling dogma 
for that poet spirit. Hardly could they 
have maintained status in a greedy, vio- 
lent world by preaching peace, goodwill, 
love, justice, equality—or “even as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these . a 


And so—our world has too little of the 
poet spirit! 


HERE ARE TOO FEW Vernon Wards. 

He is a poet of hope who retains a 
deep faith in man’s destiny on this earth. 
“Of dust and stars man is made,” he 
sings. Conscious of great sorrow and 
evil, he declares: 


No need to cry to God; 
We are doing the blasting. 


Then, speaking to those who do the 
paying—and the dying—he says: 


We have been paying for heaven 
And getting hell. 


A native Southerner, graduate of the 
University of North Carolina, this poet 
sees the solution of the race problem in 
simple Christian terms: 


Words are broken arrows, 
They cannot reach their mark. 
cof *” 
The solution to the race question 
Is to forget race. 
Nothing wipes out color 
Faster than friendship. 


Digging his living from the Carolina 
soil, this poet lives with everyday reality 
—and truth. ‘War is love’s essence lost,” 
he writes. 


Each day I hope to hear 

That nations, classes, races, creeds 
Are to merge into brotherhood, 
That the whole earth is to be 

Our common neighborhood ,... 


Then, contemplating history, the fact 
that even Jesus lay in prison, Vernon 
Ward says: 

I think it must be good 

To go to jail. 

So many great men have rested there. 


Of Dust and Stars is a book to read, 
enjoy and keep—and makes an excellent 
gift to a friend. 

—Don West 

"OF DUST AND STARS, by Vernon 

Ward. Exposition Press, 386 Fourth 
Av., New York 16. $3. 





So you want to know how to prevent a recession? 


UNION PRINTER who used to 

work in the same plant when we 
published the GUARDIAN at 17 Murray 
St.—Harry Kelber—has set up a sideline 
venture called Straight Talk Pamphlets, 
and we are late in reporting that the first 
one, Recessions, and How To Prevent 
Them, has already sold out one edition 
and is now in its second printing. It is a 
pocket-sized 40 pages with illustrations 
by cartoonist Fred Wright. 

Straight Talk pamphlets are conceived 
in the belief that more people would be 
in favor of socialism if they were told 
about it in terms and in language they 
could understand. 

Recessions does this neatly. These are 
some of the points it makes: 

@ There is a built-in bust in every 
boom. All we can be certain of is that 
if we survive one recession, we must look 
forward to another in a few years. 

@ Even at the pinnacle of American 
prosperity, there were 2,500,000 unem- 
ployed. 

e@ For every dollar the industrialists 
paid out in wages in 1957, they made, 
on the average, slightly more than 50c 
in profits. 


@ The average citizen is paying nearly 
one-third of his gross income in Federal, 
State and local taxes, direct and indirect. 


@ Under public ownership of indus- 
tries and resources, unemployment could 
be wiped out by (1) the 30-hour week 
(shorter if necessary) without reducing 
wages; (2) re-training programs at full 
pay to enable workers to move from 
over-expanded or “sick”? industries to 
jobs where labor shortages exist; (3) lo- 
cating plants and new industries in dis- 
tressed areas; (4) using the billions now 
going for profits, interest and dividends 
to “put a little beef” into low and mid- 
dle income purchasing power. 


@® Our basic industries are “rotten- 
ripe” for nationalization: 1/20 of 1% of 
U.S. corporations own more than 42% of 
all business assets; banks and insurance 
companies own or control most big cor- 
porations; “there is no earthly reason why 
the banks and insurance companies, 
which are supposed to be quasi-public in- 
stitutions anyway, should be permitted 
to dominate our economic life.” 

®@ All the factors about our economic, 
political and cultural development assure 


that our brand of socialism will be a dis- 
tinctly American model. . The US. 
would make its debut as a socialist na- 
tion from the vantage point of the great- 
est industrial power in the world. 

@® A “Program for Today” points out 
that just half the annual Pentagon budg- 
et would construct 300,000 apartments, 
900 schools, 200 hospitals, 2,000 play- 
grounds, 1,000 libraries and still leave 
some $10 billion for parks, child care 
centers, soil conservation, flood control 
and other works, all with just one year’s 
money. 

Kelber’s pamphleteering is a “labor of 
love,” which means that the next one 
‘on automation and the shorter work 
week) depends on this one paying for 
itself. Others are planned with the help 
of experts in the fields of taxes, health, 
atomic energy for peace, Negro equality 
and disarmainent. 

Single copies are 25c, $1 buys five, $5, 
thirty. Or you can enclose a list of names 
to receive individual copies at the bulk 
rates. Order from Straight Talk Pamph- 
lets, P.O. Box 191, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


—John T. McManus 








Straight 


how lens 
must this ‘>> = 
go on? 


This is the cover drawing ° 
of the pamphlet by Kelber 
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DECISION 
TAKEN... 


ACTIO 
NEEDED! 


In a little more than a week after this ad appears we'll know whether 
our belief is a true one. We believe that a considerable number of you who 
haven’t yet joined Liberty’s Prometheus Book Club—2,000, 3,000, maybe 
even 5,000—fully intend to join us, The decision has been taken but the ac- 
tion has been postponed. This is normal. Most of us at one time or an- 
other have postponed taking a step even when we have made up our minds. 


We could urge you if you’re one who hasn’t yet acted to read again 
10,000 the materials pictured above, which tell why we feel a club which offers 
a book a month at a dollar a month to GUARDIAN readers and other pro- 
gressives is a good and necessary step. Or we could tell you about the 
wonderful response we've had, which has launched the club successfully. 
(See graph left). But we don’t thin this is necessary. Following up the 
decision you have already made with the action you intend to take is what 
is necessary. It will decide the ultimate strength of your new book club. 


The club is launched. The leap forward has been taken. As a result of 
the wonderful response to date eight thousand members are enrolled. But 
how much elbow room we will have for future development depends upon 
how many more members we can enroll now. For the kind of club you want, 
we need another 5,000. We believe that there are that many more of you 
who have made up your minds. In each instance all that stands between 
firm intention and action is a signature, a cross beside the preferred option, 
and an enclosure. (No stamp is required on the envelope we sent you). 
Won't you take this moment by the scruff of the neck and send us your 
decision? —THE EDITORS 
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Postponed! 








LIBERTY BOOK CLUB, 100 W. 23d St. New York 11, N.Y. 








This coupon is for those only who may not have received our 4 
mailing 4 
Dear Liberty, 
Oe | did not receive the mailing containing the materials 
__ shown above, but would like to receive them. Upon their re- 
-, ceipt | will decide which option for joining Prometheus Pa 
»  perback book club suits me best. 
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Summit talks 


(Continued from Page 1) 
concrete proposals from both sides.” With 
good will, he said, he was convinced a 
peaceful solution could be found. He 
added: “My impression is that the Soviets 
are seeking a permanent solution of the 
German question.” 


THE PRIVATE PICTURE: The Eisen- 
hower Administration at home, however, 
was torn by contradictions. By inclina- 
tion it was unwilling to accept any Soviet 
proposal. This has been evident, for ex- 
ample, in the way it has been blocking 
an agreement at the Geneva conference 
to ban nuclear tests, and accusing 
Khrushchev of insincerity when he of- 
fered alternate proposals. 

On the one hand, it has stated that 
new data has emphasized the difficulty 
of detecting underground tests; on the 
other, it has accused the Soviet Union 
of being unreasonable in demanding the 
right to “veto” inspection of any report- 
ed violation of the test ban on Soviet 
territory. 

Evidence given before the Humphrey 
disarmament subcommittee in the Sen- 
ate—hidden from public view until re- 
cently—presents a totally different pic- 
ture. This evidence indicates powerful 
opposition to any suspension of tests by 
most of the Pentagon, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr. Edward Teller (the 
“father” of the H-bomb) and scientists 
who side with him. 


FAR ENOUGH AHEAD: Scientists such 
as Dr. Hans Bethe, one of America’s 
leading physicists, and Dr. James R. Kil- 
Yian—both members of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee—have testi- 
fied that detection methods are advanced 
enough for an agreement to halt tests; 
that even without tests, in the laboratory, 
the efficiency of nuclear weapons can be 
doubled. These scientists have testified in 


secret session that America’s present de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons was suf- 
ficiently advanced for a halt in tests to 
be an advantage to the US. 

On the conflict between scientists who 
approve a test suspension agreement and 
the military brass who oppose it, column- 
ist Marquis Childs said: 

“Only flashes of this, like figures sud- 
denly sihouetted against a brilliant light, 





Vie Nuove, Rome 
If the atomic conference goes on until 
the year 2000... 


are revealed to the public. Military wit- 
nesses discuss the necessity of accepting 
30 to 40 million casualties in the U.S. in 
a future war, but all this is censored out.” 
What the US. calls the veto is, in re- 
ality, the rule of Big Power unanimity 
prevailing in the UN Security Council. 
The Soviet Union has been unwilling to 
agree to accept within its borders any 
inspection team, supervising mainten- 
ance of test suspension, in which it can 
be outvoted. Even on this, however, the 
Soviet delegation at Geneva has agreed 
to consider a compromise whereby some 
decisions of the inspection teams would 
require Big Power unanimity and others 
would require only majority opinion. 
Besides avoiding a test ban agreement, 
Washington was also reported to be “cool” 
toward Khrushchev’s latest proposal that, 


instead of demilitarization, Big Four or 
neutral troops garrison West Berlin after 
it became a free city under UN guarantee. 
To Sen. Everett M. Dirksen (R-IIl.), who 
supports Washington’s frozen stance in 
East-West negotiations, Khrushchev’s 
proposal showed not flexibility but guile. 


MORE VOICES: Although the Eisen- 
hower Administration has obtained bi- 
partisan support for its inflexible policy 
toward East-West negotiations, impor- 
tant voices are being raised in favor of a 
test suspension agreement and a heads- 
of-government conference. 

The Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy is pursuing a vigorous campaign to 
halt the tests. Clarence Pickett, execu- 
tive secy. emeritus of the American 
Friends Service Committee, in a letter 
to the N.Y. Times, urged continuing 
negotiations. Adlai Stevenson has joined 
George F. Kennan, Walter Lippmann, 
Sen. Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) and Sen. 
J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.) in urging 
serious negotiations with Moscow. 


A LITTLE LESS EXPLOSIVE: Steven- 
son paid the customary tribute to Amer- 
ica’s position. He added, however, that 
it would not matter too much if Moscow 
turned over East Berlin to the East Ger- 
mans and said: 

“Let us seek to explore with the Rus- 
sians the possibility of a settlement in 
Europe less unstable and explosive than 
the present situation . - I trust that 
we shall not show too much unwilling- 
ness to negotiate at the summit or at any 
other level.” 

In East Germany, Khrushchev said the 
May 27 deadline for transfer of power 
to East Germans was flexible and could 
be extended a month or two months “if 
we negotiate reasonably.” As editor John 
Fischer said in Harper’s (March, ’59): 
“How we decide will surely affect the 
pocketbooks and possibly the lives of all 
of us.” 


FREE 


Your choice: 
@ LET THE RAIL SPLITTER AWAKE, 
poems of the great Chilean poet, 
Pablo Neruda; 95 pp., soft cover; 


OR 


@ IRON CITY, Lloyd Brown’s memo- 
rable novel of a fight for life from 
a Pennsylvania death cell; 255 pp.., 
soft cover. 
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Either book free with three new $1 
introductory subs. Check which book 
you want above; list the new sub- 
scribers below. 


$1 for 13 weeks 
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NEW YORK 


PUBLICATIONS 


RESORTS 
















FRI. SAT. 


8:30 p.m. 


final curtain. 


LAST FIVE PERFORMANCES! 


After a successful run of 150 performances, Barrie Stavis’ stirring play 
about JOE HILL will close March 15 


THE MAN WHO NEVER DIED 


6:30 p.m. 
10 p.m. 


SPECIAL FRI: EVENING: PETE SEEGER, %r::<:, 


sings songs by and about Joe Hill during both intermissions and after the 


SPECIAL SUNDAY MATINEE: fnicrecc 


TEACH YOURSELF 
RUSSIAN! 


Follow the Course to Russian 
Starting in the April issue of 


SOVIET LITERAURE 


% p.m. 3 
SUN. 7:°0 (sold out) The English Monthly Magazine 
from the U.S.S.R. 
Annual Subscription: 
Mailed from the U.S.S.R. ....$2.50 
Mailed from New York . $4.00 
sing 25 St 

Symposium of Unusual Single Issues 25e at our e 

Immediately FOUR CONTINENT 


ALLABEN HOTEL 


Monmouth & Sth St., Lakewood, N.J. 
JACK AND SERENA SCHWARTZ 
Intimacy, refinement, modern Free 
ice skating. Fabulous classica) record 
collection. Library. Ent’mt Shuffle- 
board Jewish-Amer. cuisine’ Lake- 
wood 6-1222 





CHILDREN’S CAMPS 





DID YOU EVER 
TALK OF LOVE 
TO A LADY 


—Busy shopping, cook- 
ing, baking and clean- 
ing? 





ysts, and Dr 


THE JAN HUS 


after Sun. Matinee, Dr. Norman Levy and Dr. Bella 
Gerhardt Mueller, NYU Prof. of Criminal Law, 
the personality and legal case of the real Joe Hill. = 


Box Office Open Daily at 1 p.m. 
351 E. 74 St. 


Van Bark, psychoanal- 
will discuss 


Broadway, 


BOOK Corporation 


Cocner Ith st. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


— GR 3-2018-9 


Non-religious. Scouting, 





LE 5-6310 


sport, riding, 
folk-dancing, 


music, 
crafts. 














PUBLIC MEETING 


PROSPECTS FOR 
WORLD PEACE 


Speakers: 
HON. WILLIAM MEYER 


JACK R. BRODSKY 


AUTO-INSURANCE-GENERAL 


Any age car — Any age driver 
Immediate FS-1—monthly 


GR 5-3826 
UN 4-2504 


payments 
799 B’way, N.Y. 3 
(Corner 11 St.) 


Jefferson Bookshop 
SPECIALS: Mar. 14-21 


distory of the Labor Movement 
of the U.S. by Philip S. Foner 


112 4th Av., N.Y. 3 


CAMP SHOMRIA—$225 6 Wks. 
Liberty, N.¥.@Coed 9-17 @ Non-profit 
Also in Michigan and Los Angeles 
Progressive Israel and Kibbutz spirit. 
swimming, 
discussions 
Exp'd Staff. 
HASHOMER HATZAIR 
GR 3-2420 


Why not try Chaits’ Maxi- 
avellian strategy? 

Separate dining for kids. 
Day camp, 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Night patrol. Wonderful food, 
delightful guests, top-notch 
entertainment. Folk and 
square dancing. Nine sports 





facilities from tennis to bil- 





BLACKHEAD 
CAMP 


Unlimited Riding - Your Own Horse 


MOUNTAIN RANCH- 


FOR SUB-TEEN & TEEN-AGE 


liards. 


Reserve now for Easter and 
Passover. Low, low rates. 


CHAITS, ACCORD 1, N.Y. 
Kerhonkson 3758. Open all year. 


























Cong. from Vermont 
and 


DR. HALSTED HOLMAN 
Dramatic Reading by Sarah 
Cunningham, Maurine Holbert 
Fri., March 20 Manhattan Towers 
8:15 p.m. ith St. & B'way 
Admission 50c. 
West Side Committee for 


Auspices: 
A Sane Nuclear Policy 











March issue marks 
Mainstream birthday 


HE CULTURAL monthly, 

Mainstream, enters its 12th 
year of publication this month. 
The March issue features an es- 
say on Chekhov by Thomas 
Mann; an account of the behind- 
the-scenes maneuvers in con- 
nection with the Nobel Prize 
awards for literature by John 
Takman, Swedish editor; and a 
report on the Berlin crisis by 
Edith Anderson. Charles Hum- 
boldt, managing editor, reviews 
Carl Marzani’s novel, The Sar- 
vivor. Copies are available at 
bookstores or direct from New 
Century Publishers, 832 Broad- 
way, N.Y.C. 





Vol. 2, List $3.75....Now $3.25 





Outline History of World Trade 





MORRIS GOLD 


His humanity, gentleness 
and optimism will always 
be remembered by his 
many 
children and wife. 


Union Movement by Wm. Z. 
Foster. List, $6........ Now $3 
Brother Bill McKie by Philip 
Bonosksy. List, $1.50, Now 75c¢ 


Mail order 5c per book extra 


IN MEMORIAM 


Died March 14, 1949 


100 E. 16 St., New York 3 
GR 3-1782 


friends, _ relatives, 








Coed - Ages 11-17 - Integrated 

Two big rodeos - pack trips - work 

farm projects - haying - tractor driv- 

ing - camp fires - folk dancing and 

hootenanies - painting - all sports - 
swimming. 


Low, all-inclusive fee 
Directors: Harry K. (Dan) Wells, 
Jack Foner, Joe Nahem 
For brochure write: BLACKHEAD 


MOUNTAIN RANCH-CAMP 
Round Top, N.¥. Ph: Cairo 9-2554 
N.¥.C. PR 8-0250 

















The kind of news 
you. get in Guardian 


is: priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 











MINNEAPOLIS 











DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 


Educator - Author - Lecturer 
and 
Independent Socialist Candidate 
in New York’s 1958 Campaign 


"The Outlook for United 


Socialist Political Action" 

Sun., March 15, 8 p.m. Andrews Hotel 
Donation 50c. Room M-3 
JOINT SPONSORS: 

National Guardian and Twin City Labor Forum. 





LAKELAND: 

@ Top Notch Entertainment in 
Yiddish and English 

@ Guest Stars 

@ Dachinger Band 

@ Food “A Mechia” 

@ Roomy & Reasonable 
Accommodations 


Register Now! 


CAMP KINDERLAND ... for your child 
CAMP LAKELAND ... for you 


Both on Beautiful Sylvan Lake, New York 


Skilled Staff under New Director.—Doctors and Nurses. 
Well-Balanced Diet 
CAMP SEASON—JULY 5—AUG. 30 
1 Union Sq., 


KINDERLAND: 
@ Co-ed, 6-6/2 years 


@ All Sports: Swimming, Boat- 
ing - Trips - Folk & National 
Dances 


@ Arts and Crafts 
@ Appreciation of Jewish Culture 


New York City AL 5-6283 





CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 


HArrison 17-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI1- 
NESS - LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 





330 S. WELLS STREET 








IN CHICAGO 
Insurance—Every Kind 


Professional service 
plus persona) interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 
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BOSTON 


JEWISH PEOPLES FORUM 

Sun., March 22, 11 a.m. 
Morris Schappes, Editor, Jewish Cur- 
rents, ‘“‘Sholem Aleichem, 100 Years 
After.” Town & Country Club, Morton 
St., Dorchester. Questions. Admission 
free. — Mar. 29 Carl Marzani reviews 
“Dr. Zhivago.” 


CHICAGO 


DR. ANNETTE RUBINSTEIN 
1958 candidate Lt. -Gov. New York 
speaks on 
“Socialist Political Action Today” 

P.M. 














FRI., MARCH 20, 
Roosevelt Univ., 430 S. Michigan 
Donation 90c. Students 50c. 
Ausp: Militant Labor Forum 





“DR. ZHIVAGO: World Classic or Glo- 
rified Hackwork?” -— Hear Dr. Henry 
Noyes, join discussion. Basker’s, 5010 
Jarlath, Skokie. Sat., Mar. 28, 8:15 p.m. 
Requested don. $2, $3 per couple. 





PANORAMA U.S.S.R.—biggest program 
of Soviet documentary films in Chicago 
history. All English-narrated, many in 
color. First public showing of movies 
Mandel Terman brought home. FRI, 
APRIL 3, continuous from 6 p.m. at 32 
W. Randolph St., Hall C-2. See: Rocket 
to the Moon, Sputniks, Isotopes in 
Medicine, Siberian Diamonds, Restora- 
tion of St. Basil's, Sikhote-Alin, Arctic 
Research, Filatov Eye Operation, Mini- 
ature Painting, and more! Adm: $1. For 
time schedule, call AN 3-1877. Ausp: 
CCASF. 


CLEVELAND 
DR. ANNETTE T, RUBINSTEIN dis- 
cusses “Conformity & the Writer’’—Dr, 
Zhivago, etc. Sat., March 28, 8:15 p.m., 
at Unitarian Society of Cleveland, 8143 
Euclid Av. Adm. $1. Auspices: Cleveland 
Guardian Club. 


LOS ANGELES 

JOSEPH NORTH, veteran journalist just 
returned from Cuba, will give eye-wit- 
ness report on Cuban revolution; Brow- 
nie McGhee, guitarist and folk-singer; 
Sonny Terry, renowned harmonica 
player and folk singer will be guest 
artists at 21st Anniversary Celebration 
of PEOPLES WORLD. Fri., Mar. 20, 
Embassy Auditorium, 9th & Grand, 
Adm. 90c. 














Echo Park Guardian Readers Club 
Presents 
BOARD OF EDUCATION CANDIDATES 
Mon., March 23, 8:15 p.m. 
1559 Altivo Way Refreshments 
Admission free 
OAKLAND 
Hear JOSEPH NORTH 
reporter for the Worker 
speak on Cuban Revolution 
Wed., March 25, 8 p.m., 160 Grand Av. 
Auspices: People’s World. Don. 50c. 
Question period. 


PHILADELPHIA | 


LOUIS L. REDDING, famous civil liber- 
ties attorney, speaks on “‘The Battle for 
the Constitution’, Fri., Mar. 20, 8:30 
p.m., Drake Hotel, 15 & Spruce Sts. 
Adm. $1.50. Benefit Legal Fund for 
Dismissed Teachers. 


NEW YORK 














“LITERATURE, PSYCHOLOGY, 
& SOCIETY” 


between 
DR. FREDERIC EWEN, literary critic 
nd 


a 
DR. HARRY SLOCHOWER, psychoanal- 
yst—with audience participation 
Alternate Friday Evenings, 8:30 p.m. 

March 20—Melville: “MOBY DICK” 
Apri 3—Tolstoy: “ANNA KARENINA” 
April 17—Kafka: “THE TRIAL” 
Single admission—$1.25 
MASTER INSTITUTE, 310 Riverside Dr. 
(103 St.) UN 4-1700. 





INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY 
RECEPTION. Sun., March 22, 2 p.m. 
Steinway Concert Hall, 113 W. 57 St. 
Speakers: Carl Marzani, Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn, Esther Jackson, Mary Kauf- 
man, others. 

Adm: $1 single, $1.50 per couple 
Refreshments Entertainment 
Ausp: Progressive Women’s Committee. 





“RAISIN IN THE SUN” 
starring SIDNEY POITIER with Claudia 
McNeil and Ruby Dee. Guardian Night, 
WED, MARCH 18. Tickets $5 and $9. 
Call ORegon 3-3800. 





Classes begin this week in the 
THREE-WEEK SHORT-TERM COURSES 
once weekly, March 16 thru Apr. 2 
Mondays (March 16, 23, and 30) 

6:45—Prob'ems of Human Freedom 
HERBERT APTHEKER 
8:30—What is Scientific Socialism? 
HAROLD COLLINS 
Tuesdays (March 17, 24 and 31) 
6:45—Independent Political Action 
ARNOLD JOHNSON 
8:30—Latin America Today 
MICHAEL CRENOVICH 
Wednesdays (March 18, 25, April 1) 
6:45—The Negro & World Politics 
WILLIAM L, PATTERSON 
8:30—The Chinese Communes 
SUE WARREN 
Thursdays (March 19, 26, Apr. 2) 
7:00—Three Film Masterpieces 
HAROLD COLLINS 
8:30—The Nature of Consciousness 
JOSEPH NAHEM 
Plus other courses and lecturers 
Fee: $2.50 each course; singles, $1. 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
80 E. 11 (Bway) Rm. 227 GR 3-6810 


MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES 
invites you to hear 
EDGAR SNOW 
author, China expert, 
on 
“THE U.S. AND CHINA” 
Chairman: J. Raymond Walsh 
Tuesday, March 24, 8:30 p.m. 
Newspaper Guild, 133 W. 44 St. 
$1 in advance $1.50 at door 
Send for tickets to 
MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES 
218 W. 10 St., N.Y. 14 (OR 5-6939) 





FOLK FESTIVAL. Sun., March 15, 2-6 
p.m., Stuyvesant Casino, 142 2nd Av. 
Ed McCurdy, Dick Kraus, Eric Weis- 
berg, Johnny Mayer Quartet, Jerry Sil- 
verman. Refreshments. Don. $2. Tick- 
ets: U.S. Festival Committee, 246 8 Av., 
MU 4-4550, and Folklore Center, 110 
MacDougal. 





MILITANT LABOR FORUM 
MYRA T. WEISS 

56 VP candidate of SWP 

“The Chinese Communes” 

Friday, March 13, 8:30 p.m. 
Contribution 50c. 
Harold Robins 

“The Need For The 6-Hour Day” 
Fri. March 20 8:30 p.m. 





POLISH BAZAAR 
Variety of Choice Articles 
Beautiful Polish Artcraft 
Useful Mdse. Bargain Galore 
Also: Polish Meals & Program 
SAT. & SUN. MARCH 14 & 15 
Doors open at 1 p.m. 
POLONIA CLUB 
201 Second Av. Donation 25c 





2 MOVIES: “The House on Cedar Hill” 
and ‘‘The Magic Fiddle’, shown at next 
meeting of West Side Communify Club, 
Fri., March 13, 8:30 p.m., Hotel Beacon, 
Bway & 75 St. (Silver Room). Adm. free. 


CLASSIFIED. 











GENERAL 


8 EXPOSURE FILM—40c 
12 EXPOSURE FILM—65c. 
FREE ROLL of 127 or 120 only with each 
film sent in for processing. Limited of- 
fer for 1 month after ad appears. 
PAL FILM SERVICE 
Blvd. P.O. Box 123 G 
New York 59, N.Y. 








1,00 Name & Address labels, in re- 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Outstanding val- 
ues on other personalized items on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N. G., 
P.O. Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 





BUILD BETTER FOR %4 THE COST 
Make plastic building materials of 
waste. Most revolutionary building book, 
“NEWWAY BUILDING.” Complete for- 
mulae, lessons, details. 39,000 words, 
profusely illustrated, $2. Returnable. 
BAYS LABORATORY, —- OKLAHOMA 
CITY 9, OKLAHOMA. 





FUND RAISING? We specialize in small 
quantities of custom made phonograph 
records. Complete from making original 
Hi-Fi tape at performance, to finished 
unbreakable records. Also—COMPLETE 
MAIL SERVICE. Records made from 
your tapes—any quantity, any speed, 
Discount to Guardian readers. Write, 
phone for details. ARTONE CUSTOM 
RECORDS, 324 Brentwood Rd., Bay- 
shore, N.Y. Bayshore 17-2865. 

FOR SALE-—-government-inspected super- 
fection Everbearing Strawberry Plants. 
$1.50 for 100, parcel post prepaid. Jesse 
A. Keeble, Rt. 2, Box 244, Leesville, La. 


CHICAGO 


INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Mimeograph- 
ing, Stencil-Cutting, Letter-Writing. 

Albert Bofman 
Phone: HUdson 17-2444 











641 W. 63 St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WORKING WOMAN would like share 
her home with same or retired worker. 
Icea: climate, 1 hr. ride from cultural 
Sar Francisco. Mrs. M. Fishman, 10315 
Wunderlich Dr., Cupertino, Calif. 











RADIO & TV SERVICE & SALES 
Home Calls $4.00 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27 Av. LO 6-4667 
Special discount to Guardian readers. 


RESORTS 


HILLBERG FARM 
Kerhonkson, Ulster County, N.Y. via 
Thruway. Reserve now for Easter holi- 
days. Telephone: Kerhonkson 8008-W. 











HIGLEY HILL CAMP in Vermont's 
Green Mountains. All camping activities 
plus farming & work program. A joyous 
vacation for your children in informal, 
intimate atmosphere. Interracial. Boys, 
girls, ages 17-14. Write for brochure, 
Karl Rodman, 321 W. 88 St., New York 
24, N.Y. 





SUMMER RENTAL 
FIRST OPENINGS IN 3 YEARS! 
2'/,, 3%, 4-rm. bungalows, 70 mi. N.Y.C, 
Swimming, sports, day camp. 
WIN LAKES COLONY 
CY 3-0163 CY 2-2111 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








Full time ACTIVE PARTNER with 
$10,000 needed for expansion of well 
established business. Excellent income 
guaganteed. Write Box 20, c/o Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 





The March issue of 
VANGUARD 
features “Communism is the Future’’— 

P.O.C. greetings to 2lst Congress 

Economic situation 

Women & The Working Class 
10c per copy — $1 per year 

Box 137, Planetarium Station, N.Y.C, 









"NEW YORK 
CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
IURE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 
N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 
CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Ay. 
WH &-4788 














HI-FI PHONO—4 speeds, 2 speakers, 
built-in pre-amp., G.E. reluctance cart., 
sapphire needle. Reg. $59.95. SPEC. ONLY 
$39.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4 Av. 
nr. 14 St. 1-hour free parking. 





CARPETS—RUGS—TILES 
A complete selection of new fabrics, tex- 
tures and colors at 
YOUR SOURCE FOR SAVINGS— 
ROUEN CARPET CO. 
25 E. 30 St., New York 16, MU 6-7666, 





GET THE MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling 

CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 
22 W. 48 St (Rm. 1103) CO 5-188! 


HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Distinctive gifts for all occasions 
at up to 50% discounts 
28. Amsterdam Av. (bet 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 








HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
Easter Specials in 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED CHINA 
at discount prices 
304 Amsterdam fv. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 





SELLING OUT — Large assortment of 
USED FURNITURE. Nothing over $10. 
Phone Ed Wendel, JErome 6-8000. 








Dyad, London Worker 
“What's behind this threat to 
eliminate war?” 





SERVICES 


TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W Kingsbridge Rd.. Bronx 63. N.Y. 

cy 








BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. — For estimate phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978 





EXPERT PAPERHANGER 
on “GLENDURA’’—in fact on all 
kinds of wallpaper 
Reasonable s Everywhere 
DEwey 6-3768 





DANNY’S CARPET SERVICE 
EXPERIENCED — RELIABLE 
Wall-to-Wall Carpet Installation 
Cleaning & Repairing 
CY 8-4329 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Spring & Summer Weddings, bar mitz- 
vah, anniversary parties at home or 
temple. Office parties & home parties 
service? anywhere in the metropolitan 
arca. HU 717-1561. 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 56-8160 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT WILL LOOK 
LIKE NEW if you remodel it at MAX 
KUPERMAN. 315 7th Av. Tel. OR 5-7773. 
You wil) also get good buys and $$ 
savings on new fur garments. Come in 
and be convinced 











UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—<done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
7887. 





CUSTOM CRAFTED UPHOLSTERY 
RE-UPHOLSTERY, SLIPCOVER, 
DRAPES. DRAPERY INSTALLATIONS. 
Sofas, chairs re-webbed in your home. 
Sam Stone, — OL 4-1044 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
440 Lexington Av., NY 17 MOU 3-2831 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





NEED DOMESTIC HELP? 
DO IT THE UNION WAY. 
Call MO 2-6921, Monday through 
Thursday, 2 to 6 p.m. 








Ne sane ngs IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL in a Los Angeles 
suburb work in the school cafeteria at odd jobs to earn lunch 
money. Last month the teacher who acts as paymaster, while mak- 
ing out vouchers, noticed an omission on the record of one of the 
student-employes. A call brought the fifth-grader from his class to 
the office. He was handed a form to sign declaring that he is not now, 
and has never been a member of the Communist Party .... Record- 
ings of the song, “The Ballad of Barbara Graham” (an innocent 
woman executed in California) have been banned by several Los 
Angeles radio stations. According to KMPC program director Bob 
Forward, the records “appear to be out-and-out propaganda against 
capital punishment.” The story of Barbara Graham was the sub- 


ject of a recent movie, I Want to Live . 


... The U. of Georgia Jazz 


Society cancelled an appearance of the Dave Brubeck Jazz Quartet 
scheduled for March 4 because one of the musicians is Negro. 


A SAN FRANCISCO WOMAN was denied $25 in unemployment 
compensation because she was “not available for work” on the day 
she attended her husband’s funeral .... From a London Times 
review of two books on Havelock Ellis: “It may be that one is snob 
enough to detect that he never belonged to the literary elite of his 
time .... Yet his polymath innocence, perhaps typical of the auto- 
didact, does become pleasantly astringent .... Mrs. Havelock Ellis 
than whom I can imagine no greater infliction in a tete-a-tete.” 
.... While Britain’s Queen Mother Elizabeth was resting in her 
safari camp in Uganda a wild elephant appeared. Footman Wally 
Taylor announced to the Queen Mother: “There is an elephant at 
the door, madam.” The Queen rushed to the window to look at the 
animal. When she had seen enough, she ordered to servants to 
drive off the beast and returned to bed... Whittaker Chambers 
and his son have signed up for a class studying Russian in West- 
minster, Md... . . Police arrested Clyde McCall in Los Angeles on 
suspicion of burglary when they found him late at night uninvited 
in a stranger’s home. He told the judge that he was sleepwalking— 
and dreaming that the house he was entering was his grandmother’s, 
where a meal of fried chicken and cookies awaited him. He got 21 


to 100 days for trespassing. 


WHEN THE ASSOCIATED PRESS asked Congressman Randall S. 
Harmon (D-Ind.) to comment on reports that the Government was 
paying him $100-a-month rent for his porch, he said: “I don’t care 
what you write about me anyway. I don’t read the newspapers. I 
do have the home-town [Muncie] paper sent here, but I don’t read 
anything in that except the funny papers.” . .. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last month debated whether or not there are “nit-wits” 
in Congress. Rep. Gardner Withrow allegedly had told the Congress of 
the Dominican Republic “we sometimes elect nit-wits to the U.S. 
Congress.” Wayne Hays (D-O.) took umbrage but said that after 
listening to Withrow he thought perhaps he had proved his point. 


AT AN EXHIBITION IN MOSCOW this summer the U.S. pavilion 
will show a $2,700 model kitchen as “a true reflection of what Amer- 
ica really is.” According to the Chicago Daily News: “About 22% 
of the families in the U.S. couldn’t pay for the ‘kitchen of today’ i 
they put their entire income for a whole year into it.” In the kitchen 
a push of a button polishes the floor, bakes a cake and washes the 
dishes. But even if you could afford the kitchen, you shouldn't have 
one, according to Dr. Elizabeth W. Gardner, physiology professor at 
Boston U., because, she explains, man is anatomically and physio- 
logically designed for a life of activity. Yet Americans suffer more 
than others from circulatory ailments. The one thing that would 
help these problems, she says, is exercise .... When the New States- 
man in London asked Paul Getty whether his total wealth amount- 
ed to £40 or £50,000,000, he said: “If you can count it, you can’é 
have much.” .... Headline in the N.Y. Herald Tribune, March 6: 
“Therapy Makes Dulles Slightly Radioactive.” 


—Robert E. .Light 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. 
Phone: INgersoll 9-6827, 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000 
on any movins problem 





ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim’s express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded-Insured. 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour per man, 

71-7378. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage. local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brookiyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 brs.) or IN 9-3431 





BUDGET MOVERS w STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





CALVIN FORD 
GENERAL TRUCKING 
CALL ANY TIME 
Estimates cheerfully given 
OLinville 2-6795 


MOVING 





WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving. 
Vans, station wagons. Local and long 
distance. 24 hours, 7 days. 

iHE PADDED WAGON, AL 5-8343 


RED WAGON: Moving, storage, packing, 

crating. Inexpensive, insured, profes- 

sional Vans, trucks, station wagons, 
Any time, any place. 

RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 768 


RESTAURANTS 


TREAT COFFEE-SHOP RESTAURANT 
752 Lexington Av. (opp. Bloomingdale's) 
Complete catering facilities & gourmet 
specialties for weddings, Bar Mitzvahs, 
business meetings, etc. Avatlable in 
greater metropolitan area. Spec. dis- 
count te Guardian readers. Phone: EL 5- 
8048. 











INSTRUCTION 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION & TUTOR- 
ING IN RUSSIAN. Reasonable. Phone 
CYpress 9-5965. 








Lecturer on Russian Literature offers 
LESSONS IN RUSSIAN 
conversation and grammar. For group oF 
individual. Rates reasonable, Phone; 

TR 17-8791 after 6 p.m. 





APARTMENT TO SHARE 





In elevator building, LARGE ROOM, 
double exposure, 2 closets, private. bath, 
$68 includes utilities. Phone: TR 3-4389, 








WANTED 


Guardian staff family wants to pure 
chase Bklyn. house: 7-8-room one-fam- 
ily or 2-family with one 7-room apt. 
Box L. Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., N.Y. 9 





NEWSPAPER 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


A Familiar Album of Classic Union Songs 
The Original 


e. e ° 99 
Talking Union 
with The Almanac Singers 
and 
Other Union Songs by 
Pete Seeger and Chorus 


THE ORIGINAL 


TALKING UNION 


with the Almanac Singers 


& other UNION SONGS 


with Pete Seager and: Chorus 
EN ee coy 


yf Ye 
SX 
cs) 


Here’s a 12” LP album that’ll kindle memories among the old war mane who 
trod the picket lines of the Twenties, Thirties and Forties. Who does not remember .ee 
Now. if you want higher wages let me tell you what to do, 
You got to talk to the workers in the shop with you. 
You got to build you a union. got to make it strong. 
But if you all stick together, boys, it won’t be long— 


That’s “Talking Union” and it was recorded in the Forties by the Almanac —_ 
ers (Lee Hays, Pete Seeger & Co.), along with many other favorites: Which = 
Are You On?”, “Hold The Fort,” “Solidarity Forever,” “Roll The Union On,’ etc. 
Now it’s been re-issued as an LP album, with Pete Seeger and chorus singing a 

: r traditi j J e other side. 

eroup of traditional union songs on th Be m ; _" 
a‘ This is an album you must have for nostalgia’s sake. As you listen you’ll oil 
cover how appropriate the words are today. Furthermore, if you have , ery 
in the family to whom you have tried to explain the old struggles, well... le 
Almanacs do it for you.... 

There once was a union maid, she never was afraid 

Of goons and ginks and company finks 

And the deputy sheriffs who made the raid— 

She went to the union hall, when a meeting it was called, 

And when the Legion boys come ’round 

She always stood ler ground... 


Here are 40 minutes of wonderful listening. No progressive home should be 


without this album. ier a sl a 

The list price of the album is $5.98. But Guardian Buying Service is “eg 
it (with a brochure containing the lyrics, and comments by Philip S. Foner) for a 
new Guardian low price for 12” LP’s of... 


Each 12” LP... $3.50 


“GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE | ~(UJARDIAN 
VITAMINS 


197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
VITAMIN-MINERAL 


Description ot Item 
For genera) use 


100 capsules, $2.50 





Amount 














& 
MULTIPLE VITAMINS 


In small, easy-to-swallow capsules 
100 capsules, $1.75 
a 
HiGr POTENCY MULTIPLE 
VITAMINS 


tor general vitamin deficiency 


100 capsules, $3.25 














(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


Full payment must accompany each order. Please meke checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


a 
HIGH POTENCY THERAPEUTIC 


For cun-down and convalescents 


100 capsules, $3. 
No COD's > 

STRESS FORMULA 
For undue stress or strain 
caused by worry or fatigue 


100 capsules, $5.50 


Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories. 
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Address 
City ... . Zone .... State ... 


+ * 

& HEMATINIC ANTI-ANEM:A 
; FORMULA 

‘ High in fron, Liver & B-12 
- 100 capsules, $4. 


e 
VITAMIN-MINERAL CANDITABS 
For young people and adults 
who cannot swallow capsules 
Choice of chocolate, cherry or 
ooth flavors mixed 


100 capsules, $2.25 


s 
GERIATRIC FORMULA 


For 35-year-olds and up 


100 capsules, $3.50 


& 
PEDIATRIC DROPS 


For infants 


50 ce bottle, $2.25 


* 
THERAPEUTIC VITAMINS 
with MINERALS 


For people on restricted diets 


100 capsules, $4.95 


SPECTATOR4 


On the campus 


OW DOES AN AMERICAN COLLEGE CAMPUS look to a mid- 

dle-aging journeyman 23 years out of his own college? One 
looked very good to me last week. It was Antioch College, in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, where I had been invited to speak on the state of civil 
liberties, with special emphasis on the Powell-Schuman case, The 
auspices were auspicious: the Socialist Discussion Club and the col- 
lege chapter of the NAACP. The room was crowded, the ques- 
tions brisk. 


I tried in the lecture to show how the fight for civil liberties 
was linked with the fight for desegregation and, on a wider stage, 
for peace. Preparing the notes back home the constant question 
arose in my mind: what are the 
younger people today interested 
in, and how do you go about pre- 
senting things to them? Do you 
use a special yardstick with 
which to measure their under- 
standing and interest, and then 
lard the presentation with aca- 
demic humor? 





I recalled the years in which 
I had taught a journalism class 
at a New York university, around 
the time the GUARDIAN was 
born, the variety of moods in 
the classroom ranging from ap- 
athy to eager curiosity, the in- 
credible differences in the de- 
gree of preparedness for college 
and, above all, the lively discus- 
sion about journalistic ethics 
and practices. And how much I 
had learned from them. 


sie anir 

London Evening Standard 

probably signalling for 
help.” 


Y THE TIME THE PLANE put down at Dayton Airport, the 

notes were gone over and I felt they were in order: they were 
the same as notes for a talk I would have given before an older adult 
audience. The talk was factual; the students listened carefully; there 
was no applause before, during or after. They accepted my presence 
on equal terms. . 


“He’s 


The questions were far-ranging but all pointed: Did I think that 
germ warfare actually had been conducted in Korea? If the Powells 
were found guilty, what protection could there be for any other news- 
paper that printed anything but government handouts? Was it pos- 
sible to end the witch-hunt without political action? If not, was 
there hope that the American Left would stop its bickering and join 
in a solid front? Could socialism come to America if you didn’t have 
the trade unions back of the move? Was the Independent-Socialist 
committee in New York going to stay in business? 


There were no smart-aleck questions, no grand-stand speeches- 
in-the-form-of-questions. The serious mood and the obvious interest 
were impressive. They gathered around afterward for more give- 
and-take, and for still more in the college cafeteria the next day. 


ITH A FEW HOURS TO RELAX before heading home, I went 

to class with a first-year student—to a course in the funda- 
mental concepts of mathematics ‘not my choice; I got lost early 
in the going) and a course in 18th century French literature con- 
ducted almost entirely in French, both by professor and students. 


Once again I had the feeling of deep earnestness in the students, 
and a real desire in the teachers to share their knowledge. Every- 
where, there was a sense of patience and kindness and unobtrusive 
guidance. They stress self-discipline and group discipline at Antioch 
and, by and large, the results show well. 


The clothes match the relaxed approach: woolen white socks 
and slacks or skirt and sweaters for the girls (with every kind of 
outer garment), and chino pants or dungarees and slacks and color- 
ful lumberjack shirts for the boys—plus a high incidence of brush 
on the young faces, some downy, some bristling fierce, some intellec- 
tually limp. 


Several of the students are married, or plan to marry soon. They 
seem to accept early marriage as a perfectly sound idea and look at 
you oddly if you suggest that they might be on sounder ground if 
they waited a bit. Economy enters into the thinking, as with the 
young man who drove me to the airport some 30 miles away. “She’s 
a great cook, my fiancee,” he said, “and we can get a whole house 
for $65 a month for both of. us while we study. I get gas money and . 
more ferrying people to trains and airport, plunk the change in @ 
box, pick up 20 cents for ironing a shirt or 50 cents for pressing @ 
pair of pants for a guy who’s rushing off to a date.” 


E BROKE OFF HIS FINANCIAL report, looked out the window 

and said: “Wow!” I looked out too and saw that we were pass- 

ing Wright Airforce Base. The sky was streaked with jets: the whin- 

ing whistle cut through the air; the sun glinted off the planes head- 
ing straight up trailing smoke. 

We sat for a time in silence. Then I asked: “How do the people 
in the area feel about the jets here?” He shrugged: “I guess they 
just accept it. I guess they feel they have to get used to it.” 

I thought of the lecture, the classrooms and the eager eyes all 
looking to a future full of love and work and laughter. And, for the 
moment, Antioch seemed a million miles away. 


—James Aronson 





